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CHAPTER L 

IN HARNESS. 

It was the autumn of the year, in the 
spring of which Walter Joyce had returned 
to London from Westhope. Six months 
had elapsed since he had read, what he had 
almost iinagined to be his death-warrant 
in Marian's reply to his letter containing 
the Berlin proposal. It was not his death- 
warrant; he had survived the shock, and, 
indeed, had bome the disappointment in a 
way that he did not think possible when 
the blow first feil upon him. Under the 
blessed, soothing influence of time, linder 

YOL. III. B 
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the perhaps more eflfectual influence of 

active employment, his mind had been 

weaned from dwelling on that dread blank 

which, as he at first imagined, was to have 

been his sole outlook for the future. He 

was young, and streng, and impressionable; 

he retumed to London inclined to be mis- 

anthropical and morose, disposed to believe 

in the breaking of hearts and the crush- 

ing of hopes, and the rather pleasant sen- 

sations of despair. But after a very short 

sojourn in the metropolis, he was com- 

pelled to avow to himself the wisdom of 

Lady Caroline Mansergh's prognostications 

conceming him, and the absolute truth of 

everything she had said. A life of mop- 

ing, of indulgence in preposterous cyni- 

cism and self-compassion, was not for him ; 

he was meant for far better things — action 

in the present, distinetion in the future — 

those were to be his aims, and after a fort- 

night's indolence and moodiness, he had 

flung himself into the work that was await- 
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ing him, and begun to labour at it with all 
his energy and all bis brain-power. 

Some little time afterwards, when Joyce 
thought over bis mental condition in those 
first days of bis retum to London, tbe 
cbeap cynicism, tbe pettisbness, and tbe 
languor wbicb be had suffered to possess 
bim, be wondered wby old Jack Byrne, 
witb wbom be bad taken up bis quarters, 
bad not rebuked bim for it, and one day, 
witb some considerable confusion, be asked 
tbe old man tbe reason. 

" Wby didn't I speak to you about it, 
and pitcb into you for it, my boy?" said 
tbe old man, witb bis peculiar soft laugb. 
" Because it's best to let some tbings bave 
tbeir run, and come to a stop of tbeir own 
accord. I saw plainly enougb wbat would 
be tbe result of tbat love business, long ago, 
wben you first told me of it. Wby didn't 
I say so tben ? Wby, you don't imagine I 
sbould bave attempted to influence you in 
sucb a matter, wben I bad never even seen 
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the lady, and had only general experience 
to take as my guide? I did ^ve you as 
many hints as I thought prudent or de- 
cent in a letter which I wrote to you, my 
lad ; but you didn't seem to profit by them 
much, or, indeed, to take any heed of 
them. You went sailing away straight 
and smoothly enough until that squall came 
down upon you and carried away your 
masts and your rigging, and left you a 
helpless log tossing on the waters. It was 
so nice to be a helpless log, wasn't it ? — so 
nice, that you thought you would never be 
anything eise. But, God bless you, I knew 
differently ; I'd seen the same case a hun- 
dred times before, and I knew if you were 
left alone you would come all right in 
time. And now you have come all right, 
and you're doing your work well, and 
they think highly of you at the Camet 
Office.^' 

" Pm glad of that ; that's the best news 
you could give me. Do they think well of 
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me? Do they think I do my work well, 
and " 

"Good Lord, what a swallow the lad 
has for flummery !" grumbled old Byrne. 
"He'd like me to repeat every word of 
praise to him. It's wonderful to see how he 
glows under it — no, not wonderful, when 
one recollects how young he is. Ah, youth, 
youth! Do they? Yes, of course they do; 
you know that well enough. It's deuced 
lucky you gave up that notion of going to 
Berlin, Walter, boy." 

" Yes," Said Joyce, with a sigh, as he 
remembered all about the proposal; "I'm 
better here." 

" Better here, I should think you were, 
indeed I A correspondent can't do much in 
the way of niaking his mark. He can be 
serious and well-informed, or chatty and 
nonsensical; he can elect between describ- 
ing the Councils of cabinets or the circum- 
ference of crinolines ; but in either case his 
scope is limited, and he can never get much 
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fame for himßelf. Now in your present 
Position as an essayist and leader-writer of 
remarkable ability — O, you needn't pre- 
tend to blush, you know I shouldn't say 
what I didn't think — there is possibly a 
very bright fiiture in störe for you ! And 
to think that years ago you possessed a dis- 
taste for politics !" 

" It does seem ridiculous," said Walter, 
smiling. " I am always amused when I re- 
member my very wilful ignorance on such 
matters. However, the credit of the con- 
version, if credit there be, is entirely owing 
to you and O'Connor." 

"Not entirely, I'm thinking," said the 
old man. " I recollect your telling me of 
a conversation you had with Lady Caroline 
Mansergh, in which certain hopes were 
expressed and certain suggestions made, 
which, I should say, had their effect in in- 
fluencing your conduct. Am I right, Wal- 
ter?" 

And Mr. Byrne looked hard and keenly 
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from under his bushy eyebrows at bis young 
friend. 

"Perfectiy right!" said Walter, meet- 
ing his glance. " I think that the remem- 
brance of Lady Caroline's advice, and the 
knowledge that she thought I had within 
me the power of distinguishing myself, 
were the first inducements to me to shake 
off that horrible lethargic state into which 
I had faUen I" 

"Well, we must take care that you ful- 
fil all her .ladyship's expectations, Walter! 
What you are doing now must merely be a 
stepping-stone to something much better. 
I don't intend to die until I have seen you 
a leader in the people's cause, my boy ! O, 
yes, I alloTT you're soundly with them now, 
and fight their battles well and effectively 
with the pen ; but I want to live to see 
you in Parliament, to hear you riddüng 
the plutocrats with your banter, and over- 
whelming the aristocrats with your scom !" 
My dear old friend, I fear you pitch 



u- 
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the note a little too high," said Joyce, with 
a laugh. " I don't think you will ever see 
me among the Senators." 

"And why not?" asked old Bjone, in a 
very excited manner — "and why not, pray? 
Is there any one speaks better at the Club? 
Is there any one more populär among the 
leaders of the cause, or with them? If 
those miserable Tories had not swallowed 
the leek fifty times in succession, as they 
have just done, and thereby succeeded in 
clinging to office for yet a few months, the 
chie& of the party, or at least of one sec- 
tion of it — the 'ultras,' as they are good 
enough to call us — would have relied 
greatly on your advice and assistance, and 
when the election comes, as come it must 
within a very short time, you will see how 
you will be in requisition. And about your 
Position, Walter? I think we should look 
to that at once. I think you should lose 
no time in entering yourself at some Inn of 
Court, and commence reading for the bar !" 
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" Don't ask me to make any change in 
my life at present, old friend!" said Walter. 
" No !" as he saw the old man with an im- 
patient gesture about to speak — "no, I was 
not going to plead the want of the monej^ ; 
for, in the first place, I know you would lend 
it to me, and in the second I am myself 
making, as you know, an excellent income. 
But I don't want to undertake anything 
more just now than what I am actually 
engaged in. I am quite sufficiently oecu- 
pied — and I am very happy." 

Old Byrne was compelled to be satisfied 
with this declaration, but he grumbled out 
that it should only be temporary, and that 
he intended to see Walter in a very different 
Position before he died. 

Walter Joyce said nothing more than 
the truth when he said that he was very 
happy. He had fallen into exactlj?^^ the 
kind of life which suited him, the pursuance 
of a congenial occupation amongst com- 
panions of similar tastes. There are, I take 
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it, but few of US professional plyers of the 
pen who do not look back with regret and 
with something akin to wonder to that hal- 
cyon time when we first entered upon au- 
thorship; when the mere act of writing 
was in itself pleasant, when the sight of a 
proof-sheet was calculated to fill one with 
infinite delight, when one glowed with de- 
light at praise, or writhed in agony under 
attack. In after life, when the novelty has 
entirely worn ofi^, when the Pegasus which 
ambled, and kicked, and pranced, has set- 
tled down into the serviceable hack of ordi- 
nary use, often obliged, like other hacks, to 
go through his work and to put forth his 
paces at inopportune times and seasons, it 
seems impossible to believe that this fresh- 
ness of feeling, this extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, can ever have existed; unless, per- 
chance, you see the reflex of yourself in some 
one eise who is beginning to pursue the 
sunny verdaut end of that path which with 
you at present has worn down into a very 
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commonplace bcaten track, and then you 
perceive that the illusion was not specially 
your own, but is common to all who are in 
that happy glorious season of youth. 

Walter Joyce was thoroughly tappy. 
He had pleasant rooms in Staples Inn — a 
quiet, quaint, old-world place, where the 
honses with their overhanging eaves and 
gabled roofs and mullioned Windows recall 
memories of Continental eitles and coDege 
"quads," and yet are only just shut off 
from the never-ceasing bustle and riot of 
Holborn. The fumiture of these rooms 
was not very new, and there was not very 
much of it ; but the sitting-room boasted 
not merely of two big easy-chairs, but of 
several rows of bookshelves, which had 
been well filled, by Jack Byrne's gene- 
rosity, with books which the old man had 
himself selected ; and in the bedroom there 
was a bed and a bath, which, in Joyce*s 
opinion, satisfied all reasonable expecta- 
tions. Here, in the moming, he read or 
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wrote ; for he was extending his connexiön 
with literature, and found a ready market 
for his writings in several of the more 
thoughtful periodicals of the day. In the 
aftemoon he would go down to the Comet 
Office, and take part in the daily Confer- 
ence of the principal members of the staff. 
There present would be Mr. Warren, the 
proprietor of the paper, who did not un- 
derstand much about journalism, as, in- 
deed, could scarcely be expected of him, 
seeing that the whole of his previous life 
had been taken up in attending to the 
export Provision trade, in which he had 
made his fortune, but who was a capital 
man of business, looked after the financial 
affairs of the concem, and limited his in- 
terference with the conduct of the paper in 
listening to what others had to say. There 
would be Mr. Saltwell, who devoted him- 
self toforeign politics, who was a wonderful 
linguist and a skilful theological controver- 
sialist, and who, in his tight drab trousers. 
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cut-away coat, and bird's-eye cravat, looked 
like a racing-trainer or a tout ; Mr. Gowan, 
a Scotchman, a veteran Journalist of enor- 
mous experience, who, as he used to say, 
had had scores of papers "killed under 
him ;" Mr. Forrest, a slashing writer, but 
always in extremes, and who was always 
put on to any. subject which it was re- 
quired should be highly lauded or shame- 
fully abused — it did not matter mueh to 
Mr. Föntest, who was a man of the world ; 
and Mr. Ledingham, a man of great learn- 
ing but very ponderous in style and recon- 
dite in subject, whose articles were described 
by Mr. Shimmer as being " like roast-pig, 
very nice occasionally, but not to be in- 
dulged in often with impunity," were also 
usual attendants at the Conference, which 
was presided over by the recognised editor 
of the Comet^ Terence O'Connor. 

Mr. O'Connor was the type of a class of 
joumalists which yet exists, indeed, but is 
not nearly so numerous as it was a few 
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years ago. Your newspaper editor of to- 
day diiies with the duke and looks in at 
the countess's reception ; his own reporter 
includes him amongst the distinguished 
Company which he, the reporter, " ob- 
serves" at select reunions ; he rides in the 
Park, and drives down to his office from 
the House of Commons, where he has been 
the centre of an admiring circle of mem- 
bers, in his brougham. Shades of the great 
men of bygone days — of White and Berry, 
of Kew and Captain Shandon — think of 
thatl Terence O'Connor was of the old 
schooL He had made jonmaliBm his pa*o- 
fession since he left Trinity, and had only 
won his Position by hard labour and untir- 
ing perseverance, had written in and edited 
various provincial newspapers, had served 
his time as sub and hack on Üie London 
press, and had eventually risen to the edi- 
torial chair which he filled so admirably. 
A man of vast leaming, with the sunplidty 
of a child, of keen common sense tempered 
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with great amicability, an admirable writer, 
an ardent politician, wielding great power 
with never - failing hnpartiality, Terence 
O'Connor passed his life in a world in 
which he was exceptionally influential, and 
to which he was comparatively unknown. 
His neighbonrs at Clapham had no idea 
that the slim gray-haired gentleman whom 
they saw pottering about in his gaxden on 
Summer aftemoons, or lying on the grass 
under the shade of a big tree playing with 
his children, was the lightning-compeller 
and the thunder - creator of the Comet 
Though most eamest while engaged in his 
work, it was his greatest delight to leave 
every trace of it behind him at his office, 
and to be entirely free ifrom its influence 
when at home with his wife and chüdren. 
Occasionally, of course, the few old friends 
who dined with him would Start a political 
or literary discussion, in which he would 
bear his part; but he was never happy 
untü the conversation found its way back 
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into the ordinary social Channels, or until 
a demand was made for music, of which 
he was passionately fond. It was a lucky 
thing for Walter Joyce to make the ac- 
quaintance and to win the regard of such 
a man as Terence O'Connor, who had a 
wonderfuUy quick eye for character, and 
who, having noticed Walter's readiness of 
appreciation and bright incisive style in 
the few articles which he wrote on the 
occasion of his first introduction by Mr. 
ßjnne, suggested that the post at Berlin 
should be offered to him. The more they 
were thrown together the better they liked 
each other. Walter had the great€st ad- 
miration for 0'Connor*s talent and power 
of work; while the eider man looked 
kindly on his young friend's eagemess and 
enthusiasm, his desire for distinction, and 
his delight at laudation, perhaps as some- 
what reflecting his own feelings before 
he had become settled down to the mill- 
horse grind — ah, how many years ago I 
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After the Conference had broken up, 
Joyce, to whom, perhaps, a subject had 
been given to treat, would go back to his 
Chambers and work at it for two or three 
hours, or he would remain at the olfice dis- 
cussing the matter in detail with Terence 
O'Connor, and taking his friend's advice 
as to the manner of treatment. Or, if he 
were free, he would lounge in the Park, 
and Stare at the equipages, and the toi- 
lettes, and the London panorama of luxury 
there constantly going by, all new to the 
country-bred young man, to whom, until 
he went to Lord Hetherington's, the old 
rumbling chariot of Sir Thomas Churchill, 
with its worsted-epauletted coachman and 
footmen, was a miracle of comfort and a 
triumph of taste. Or he would ramble out 
with Shimmer, or Forrest, or some other 
of his colleagues, to the suburbs, over the 
breezy heights of Hampst^ad, or through 
the green Willesden lanes, and get the city 
dust and smoke blown out of them. When 

VOL. III. C 
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he was not on duty at the office at night, 
Walter would sometimes take the news- 
paper admission and .visit the theatre ; but 
he had little taste for the drama, or rather, 
perhaps, for such dramatic representations 
as were then in vogue, and it pleased him 
much more to attend the meetings of the 
Forum, a club constituted for the purpose 
of dißcussing the principal political and 
social questions of the day, and composed 
of young barristers and newspaper writers, 
with a sprinkling of public-office men, who 
met in the large room of a tavern situated 
in one of the quiet streets leading from 
Fleet -Street to the river. The leaders of 
the diflferent political parties, and others 
whose deeds or works had given them ce- 
lebrity or notoriety, were happy in their 
ignorance of the existence of the Forum, 
or they must have been rendered uncom- 
fortable by finding themselvea the objects 
of so much wild denunciation. The mem- 
ders of the Forum were not in the habit of 
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concealing their opinions, or of moderating 
the language in which those opinions were 
expressed; and the debate in which the 
then holders of oifice were not denöunced 
as efFete and useless nincompoops, bound 
by degrading ties of subserviency to a po- 
licy which, while originally dangerous, was 
now degrading, or in which the leaders of 
the Opposition were not stigmatised as 
base-bred ruffians, linked together by the 
common bond of ignorance with the com- 
mon hope of rapine — ^was considered dull 
and spiritless indeed. As Mr. Byrne had 
intimated, Walter Joyce was one of the 
most prominent members of this debating 
clu^; he had a clear resonant voice, ca- 
pable of excellent modulation, and spoke 
with fluency. His speeches, which were 
tinged with a far more pronounced radi- 
calism — ^the effect of the teaching of Jack 
Byrne — ^than had previously been promul- 
gated at the meetings of the Forum, soon 
became widely talked of among the raem- 
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bers and their friends, and Walter s rising 
was eagerly looked forward to, and warmly 
hailed, not merely for the novelty of his 
doctrine, but for the boldness and the hu- 
mour with which he sought to inculcate it. 
His success was so great that the heads of 
the Tory party in the elub became alarmed, 
and thought it necessary to send off for Alis- 
ter Portcullis, who was formerly the great 
Speaker on their side, but who had recently 
become editor of a provincial paper, to re- 
tum to town, and oppose Joyce on one or 
two special subjects of discussion. Port- 
cullis came up to London, and the encoun- 
ter took place before a room crowded to 
the ceiling (it was rumoured — and believed 
by some — ^that the Premier and the leader 
of the Opposition were present, with wigs 
drawn over their eyes and comforters over 
their noses), and reechoing to the cheers 
of the Partisans. Walter was understood 
to have held his own, and, indeed, to have 
had the best of it j but Portcullis made a 
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very good speech, covering his Opponent 
with sarcasm and invective, and declaim- 
ing against the cause which he repre- 
sented with a whirlwind of fury which 
greatly incensed old Jack Byrne, who hap- 
pened to be sitting immediately beneath 
him. 

Political feeling ran very high just at 
that time, and the result of the forth- 
coming election was looked forward to 
with the greatest confidence by the Radi- 
cals. The Organisation of the party was 
very complete, a central conmiittee, of 
which Mr. Byrne and Terence O'Connor 
were members, had its sittings in London, 
and was in daily communication with the 
various local committees of the principal 
provincial towns, and most of the intend- 
ing candidates had been despatched to 
make a tour of the neighbourhood which 
they proposed to represent, with the view 
of ascertaining the feelings of the electors, 
and ingratiating themselves with them. 
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Among these touring candidates was 
young Mr. Bokenham, who aspired to re- 
present the constituency of Brocksopp. 
Young Bokenham had been selected by 
the central committee principally because 
his father was a very influential manu- 
facturer, and because he himself, though 
not specially clever or deeply versed in 
polilics, was recommended as fluent, of 
good appearance, and eminently docile and 
leadable. The reports which during and 
after his visit came up from the local to 
the central committee by no means bore 
out the recommendation. The fact was 
that young Mr. Bokenham, who had at a 
very early age been sent to Eton, who had 
been a gentleman commoner of Christ- 
church, and who had always had his own 
way and the command of large sums of 
money to enable him to do as he pleased, 
had become, as is very often the case 
under the influence of such surroundings, 
a perfect type of the parvenu and the 
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plutocrat, and had, if anything, rather an 
antipathy for that cause of which he was 
about to oflfer himself as one of the repre- 
sentatives. To announce this would, how- 
ever, he was aware, be simply to renounce 
the very large fortune which would accrue 
to hitn at his father's death, and which 
the old man, who had been a staunch 
Radical from his earliest days, and who 
gloried m being a self-made man, would 
certainly have dispersed through a thou- 
sand charitabk Channels rather than allow 
one penny of it to be touched by his 
politically-renegade son. Moreover, young 
Bokenham pined for the distinction of par- 
liament membership, which he knew, for 
the present at least, was only to be ob- 
tained by holding to his father's political 
principles; and so he professed to be in 
eamest in the matterj and went down to 
Brocksopp and caUed on the principal 
people of the place, and convened a few 
meetings and delivered a few speeches. 
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But the Brocksopp folk were veiy badly 
impressed. They utterly failed to recog- 
nise young Tommy Bokenham, as they 
liad always spoken of him among them- 
selves durmg all the years of his ahfience, 
in the bearded, natty-booted, delicate- 
gloved gentleman, who minced his words 
and used a perfumed handkerchie^ and 
talked about the chah-tah of our lib-ah- 
ties. His manner was unpleasant and of- 
fensive, and his matter was not half suf- 
ficiently peppered to suit the tastes of the 
Brocksopp Radicals, who could not be too 
frequently reminded that they were the 
Salt of the earth, and that the homy band 
of labour was whät their intending repre- 
sentative was always wishing to clasp. 
Young Mr. Bokenham, no longer Tommy 
after he had once been seen, objeeted to 
the homy band of labour, disliked the 
smell of factories, and the manner and ap- 
pearance of the working-classes altogether. 
He could not drink much at the public- 
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houses, and the smell of the streng shag 
tobacco made him ill, and in fact bis first 
tour for canvassing was a woful and egre- 
gious failure,. and was so reported to the 
central committee in London by their 
Brocksopp agents. 

On this report the committee met, and 
had a long and eamest consultation. Brock- 
sopp was an important place, and one 
which it was most desirable to secure. No 
other candidate possessing such wealth or 
such local influence as young Bokenham 
could be found, and it was therefore im- 
perative that he should be carried through. 
It was, however, necessary that bis mis- 
takes should be pointed out to him, and 
he should be thoroughly well schooled and 
advised as to bis fiiture proceedings. He 
was accordingly invited to attend the next 
meetmg of the committee, which he did, 
and received a tiiree-hours' drming with 
great composure. He promised to adopt 
all the suggestions which were made, and 
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to carry out all the plans which were pro- 
posed. Walter Joyce, who happened to be 
present, was much amused at Mr. Boken- 
ham's great amiabüity and power of ac- 
quiescence, and was aboat sa3dng so to 
Mr. Byrne, who was seated next him, when 
he was startied by hearing the candidate 
say, in answer to a question from one of 
the committee as to whether anyone was 
in the field on the Tory side, 

" yes ; an old gentleman named Cres- 
well, a retired manufacturer of great wealth 
and Position in those parts." 

" Is he likely to mate a strong fight ?" 

"Well, ya-asl" drawled young Boken- 
ham. "Old boy's not supposed to care 
particularly about it himsel^ don't you 
know; but he's lately married a young 
wife — doosid pretty woman, and all that 
kind of thing — and they say she's set her 
heart on becoming the memberess." 

"Do you hear that?" whispered Byrne 
to Joyce. 
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"I do," replied Walter. "This man is 
a fool ; but he must be got in, and Mr. 
Creswell must be kept out, at all hazards." 

And Jack Byrne grinned. 



CHAPTER IL 



RIDUTG AT AKCHOB. 



The intention, one of the first which Ma- 
rian Creswell had expressed after her mar- 
riage, and one which had so incensed Ger- 
trude, of Converting the girls' music-room 
into a boudoir, had long since been carried 
out. Almost immediately after he had re- 
turned from his wedding trip, Mr. Creswell 
had sent to London for decorators and 
upholsterers. An army of foreign artists, 
much given to beard and pantomimical 
gesture, to humming scraps of operas over 
their work, and to furtively smoking cigar- 
ettes in the shrubberies whenever they 
could evade the stem eye of the overseer, 
had arrived upon the seene ; and when 
they retumed to town they left the music- 
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room, which had been a bleak, gaunt, 
cheerless apartment enough, a miracle of 
brightness and cosiness, elegance and com- 
fort. Everybody was astonished at the 
change, and the young ladies themselves 
were compelled to confess that the boudoir, 
as it then appeared, was perfectly charm- 
ing, and that really, perhaps, after all, Mrs. 
Creswell might have been actuated, apart 
from mere malevolence and spite, by some 
sense and appreciation of the capabilities 
of the room in the selection she had made. 
There was a good deal of actual truth in 
this judgment ; Marfan had determined to 
take the eariiest opportunity of asserting 
herseif against the girls and letting them 
know the superiority of her position; she 
had also intended, if ever she were able, to 
gratify the wish to have a room of her own, 
where she might be absolute mistress, sur- 
rounded by her books, pictures, and other 
belongings ; and by the acquisition of the 
music-room she was able to accomplish 
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both these intentions. Moreover the Win- 
dows of the music-room looked out towards 
Helmingham. Half-way towards the dim 
distance stood the old school-house, where 
she had been bom, where all her childhood 
had been spent, and where she had been 
comparatively innocent and unworldly; for 
though the worship of wealth had probably 
been innate in her, and had grown with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength, 
she had not then sacrificed others to her 
own avariee, nor forfeited her self-respect 
for the gratification of her overwhelming 
passion. In a person differently consti- 
tuted, the constant contemplation of such 
views might have had an irritating or a 
depressing effect, but Marian's strength of 
mind rendered her independent of any such 
feeling. She never thought with regret of 
the Step she had taken ; she never had the 
remotest twinge of conscience as to the 
manner in which she had behaved to Walter 
Joyce ; she was frequently in the habit of 
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passing all the circumstances in review in 
her mind, and invariably came to the con- 
clusion that she had acted wisely, and that, 
were she placed in a similar position again, 
she should do exactly the same. No; she 
was able to think over aU the passages of 
her first and only love — that love which 
she had deliberately cast from the pedestal 
of her heart, and trampled under foot — 
without an extra pulsation of excitement 
or regret. She would pass hour after 
hour in gazing from her window on dis- 
tant places where, far removed from the 
Chance of intrusion by the prying villagers 
— who, however, were profoundly Ignor- 
ant of what was going on — she would 
have Stolen interviews with her lover, 
listening to his fond words, and experi- 
encing a kind of pleasure such as she had 
hitherto thought nothing but the acqui- 
sition of money could create. .Very tran- 
quilly she thought of the bygone time, 
and looked across the landscape at the 
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well-known places. She had slipped so 
easily into her present position, and set- 
tled herseif so firmly there, that she eould 
scarcely believe there had been a time 
when she had been poor and dependent, 
when she had been unable to exercise 
her every whim and fancy, and when she 
had been without an elderly gray-haired 
gentleman in constant attendance upon her, 
and eager to antieipate her very slightest 
wish. 

One aftemoon, about eight months 
after her mother's death, Marian was sit- 
ting at the window of her boudoir, gazing 
vacantly at the landscape before her. She 
did not see the trees, erst so glorious in 
their russet garments, now half - stripped 
and shivering in the bitter autumnal wind 
that came booming over the distant hüls, 
and moaned wearily over the piain; she 
did not see the little stream that lately 
flashed so merrily in the summer sun- 
light, but had now become a brown and 
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swoUen foaming torrent, roaring where it 
had softly sung, and bursting over its 
broad banks instead of coyly slipping 
through its pebbly shallows; she did not 
see the birds now skimming over the sur- 
face of the ground, now rising, but with 
no lofty fligbt, the harbingers of Coming 
Storni; she did not see the dun clouds 
banking up to windward ; nor did she 
note any of the outward characteristics of 
the scene. She was dull and bored, and it 
was a relief when she heard the handle of 
the door tumed, and, looking round, saw 
her husband in the room. 

There was nothing of palpable uxori- 
ousness — that most unpleasant of dis- 
played qualities, especially in elderly peo- 
ple — in the manner in which Mr. Creswell 
advanced and, bending over his wife, took 
her face in his hands and kissed her 
cheek ; nor in the way in which he sat 
down beside her and passed his hands 
over her shining hair; nor in the words 

VOL. III. D 
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of tendemess with which he addressed her. 
All was relieved by a touch of dignitv, by 
an evidence of eamest sincerity, and the 
veriest cynic and scoffer at the domes- 
ticity and what Charles Lamb ealled the 
" behaviour of married people," would 
have found nothing to ridicule in the un- 
disguised love and admiration of the old 
man for his yonng wife, so quietly were 
they exhibited. 

"What made you fly away in that 
hurry from the library just, now, darl- 
ing?" Said he. "You just peeped in, and 
were off again, never heeding my ealling 
to you to remain." 

" I had no notion you were engaged, or 
that anybody was here !" said Marian. 

"I am never engaged when you want 
me, and there is never anybody here 
whose business is of equal importance 
with your pleasure." 

"When did you cultivate the art of 
saying pretty things?" asked Marian, smil- 
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ing. " Is it a recent acquisition. or one of 
old Standing, which had only rusted from 
disuse ?" 

"I never had occasion to try whether 
I possessed the power until you came to 
me," Said Mr. Creswell, with an old- 
fashioned bow. "There, oddly enough, I 
was talking about speaking in public, and 
the trick of pleasing people by public 
speaking, to those two men when you 
looked into the room." 

" Indeed. Who were your visitors ?" 

"I thought you would have recognised 
old Croke, of Brocksopp ; he seemed a 
little hurt at your running away without 
speaking to him; but I put him right. 
The other gentleman has corresponded 
with you, but never seen you before — 
Mr. Gould, of London. You wrote to 
him just after poor Tom's death, you re- 
coUect, about that sale.** 

"I recoUect perfectly," said Marfan. 
(She remembered in an instant Joyce's 
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allusion to the man in his first memor- 
able letter.) '' But what brought him 
here at this time? There is no question 
of the sale now T 

"No, dearest; but Mr. Gould has a 
very large practice as a parliamentary 
agent and lawyer, and he has come down 
here about the election." 

" The election ? I thought that was all 
put off!" 

" Put off?" repeated Mr. Creswell. " In- 
definitely ? For ever ?" 

" I'm sure you told me so." 

" Now that is so like a woman ! The 
idea of an election being quietly put aside 
in that way ! No, ehild, no ; it was post- 
poned merely; it is expected to come off 
very shortly." 

" And what have these two men to do 

with it r 

"These two men, as you call them, 
have a great deal to do with it. Mr. 
Croke is a leading man amongst the Con- 
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servative party — that is my party, you 
understand, child — in Brocksopp, and Mr. 
Gould is to be my London agent, having 
Mr. Teesdale, whom you know, as bis lieu- 
tenant, on tbe spot." 

"You speak of 'my party,' and 'my 
agent,' as tbougb you bad fuUy made up 
your mind to go in for tbe election. Is 
itso?" 

"I bad promised to do so," said Mr. 
Creswell, again witb tbe old - fasbioned 
bow, "before you did me tbe bonour to 
accept tbe position wbieb you so wortbily 
fill; and I fear, even bad you objeeted, tbat 
I sbould scarcely bave been able to retract. 
But wben I mentioned it to you, you said 
notbing to lead me to believe tbat you did 
object." 

" Nor do I in tbe very smallest degree. 
On tbe contrary, I tbink it most advis- 
able and most important. Wbat are your 
cbances of success ?" 

"Well, on tbe wbole, good; tbougb it 
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Struck me that our Mends who have just 
gone were a little too sanguine, and — ^at 
least, 80&T BS Mr. Croke was conccmed — 
a little too much disposed to underrate the 
strength of the enemy." 

"The enemy? Ah!— I forgot. Who 
is our Opponent?" Mr. Creswell heard 
the change in the pronoun, and was de- 
lighted. 

"A certain young Mr. Bokenham, son 
of an old fnend and contemporary of mine, 
who was launched in life about the same 
time that I was, and seemed to progress 
Step by Step with me. I am the younger 
man by some years, I believe ; but," con- 
tlnued the old gentleman, with an odd, 
half-sheepish look, " it seems curious to find 
myself running a tut with Tommy Boken- 
ham, who was not bom when I was a 
grown man !" 

" The Position is one with which age 
has very little to do," said Marian, with a 
süght hardening of her voice. "No, if 
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anything, I should imagine that a man of 
experience and knowledge of the world 
had a better chance than a young and 
necessarily unformed man, such as Mr. Bo- 
kenham. You say that your friends seemed 
confident?" 

"A little too confident. Old Croke is 
a Tory to the backbone, and will not be- 
lieve in the possibility of a Liberal being 
returned for the borough; and Mr. Gould 
seeras to depend very much on the local 
reports which he has had from men of the 
Croke starap, and which are all of the moBt 
roseate hue." 

" Over-certainty is the almost infallible 
precursor of failure. And we must not 
fail in this matter. Don't you think you 
yourself had better look into it more dosely 
than you have done ?" 

" My darling one, you give me an inte- 
rest in the matter which previously it never 
possessed to me ! I will tum my attention 
to it at once, go into the details as a matter 
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of business, and take care that, if winning 
is possible, we shall win. No trouble or 
expense shall be spared about it, child, you 
may depend; though what has given you 
this sudden start I cannot imagine. I 
should have thought that the ambition of 
being a member's wife was one which had 
never entered your head." 

" My head is always ready to serve as 
a receptacle for schemes for my husband's 
advancement, whether they be of my own, 
or his, or other people's prompting," said 
Marian, demurely. And the old gentleman 
bent over her again, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

What was this sudden interest in these 
election proceedings on Marian's part, and 
whence did it arise ? Was it mere verbiage, 
pleasant talk to flatter her husband, show- 
ing feigned excitement about his prospects 
to hide the real carelessness and insouci- 
ance which she could not choose but feel ? 
Was she tired of his perpetual presence in 
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waiting upon her, and did she long to be 
rid of her patient slave, untiring both in 
eye and ear in attention to her wants, al- 
most before they were expressed? There 
are many women who weary very speedily 
of suit and Service perpetually paid them, 
who sicken of compliments and attentions, 
as the pastry-cooks' boys are said to do, 
after the unrestricted gratification of their 
tart-appetites, in the early days of their 
apprenticeship. Did she talk at randoni 
with the mere idea of making things plea- 
sant to her husband, an4 with the know- 
ledge that the mere fact of any expression 
of interest on her part in any action of his 
would be more than appreciated? Not 
one whit. Marfan never talked at random, 
and knew her power sufficiently to be 
aware that there was no need for the ex- 
pression of any foreed feeling where Mr. 
Creswell was concerned. The fact was — 
and it was not the first time she had ac- 
knowledged it to herseif, though she had 
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never before seen her way clearly to effect 
any alteration — the fact was that she was 
bored out of her life. The golden apples 
of the Hesperides, gained after so tauch 
trouble, so much lulling of the dragon of 
conscience, had a smack of the Dead Sea 
fruit in them, after all! The money had 
been obtained, and the position had been 
compassed, it was true ; but what were 
they ? What good had she gathered from 
the money, beyond the fact of the mere 
material coniforts of house, and dress, and 
equipage? What was the position, but that 
of wife of the leading man in the very 
narrow circle in which she had always 
lived ? She was the centre of the circle, 
truly; but the circle itself had not enlarged. 
The elegant carriage, and the champing 
horses, and the obsequious servants, were 
gratifying in their way; but there was but 
little satisfaction in thinking that the sight 
of her enjoyment of them was confined to 
Jack Forfnan, sunning himself at the ale- 
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house door, and vacantly doffing his cap as 
homage to her as she swept by, or to the 
villagers amongst whom she had been 
reared, who ran to their doors as they 
heard the rumbling of the wheels, and re- 
tumed to their back parlours, envying her 
her State, it is true, but congratulating 
themselves with the recollection of the 
ultimate fate of Dives in the parable, and 
assuring each other that the diflference of 
sex would have no material eflfect on the 
great result. DuU, cruelly duU, that was 
all she could make of it, look at it how 
she would. To people of their social Status 
Society in that neighbourhood was infi- 
nitely more limited than to those in lower 
grades. An occasional visit from, and an 
occasional dinner with, Sir Thomas and 
Lady Churchill at the Park, or some of 
the richer and more influential Brocksopp 
commercial magnates, comprised all their 
attempts at society. The rector of Hei- 
mingham was a studious man, who cared 
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little for heavy dinner-parties, and a proud 
man, who would accept no hospitalit}' 
which he could not return in an equal 
way ; and as for Dr. Osborne, he had beeii 
remarkably sparing of his visits to Wool- 
greaves since his passage of arras with Mrs. 
Creswell. When he did call he invariably 
addressed himself to Mr. Creswell, and 
did not in the least attempt to conceal that 
his feelings had been wounded by Marfan 
in a manner which no lapse of tirae could 
heal. 

No ! the fact was there ! the money 
had been gained, but what it had brought 
was utterly insufficient to Marian's require- 
raents. The evil passion of ambition, which 
had always been dormant in her, over- 
powered by the evil passion of avarice, 
began, now that the cravings of its sister 
vice were appeased, to clamour aloud and 
make itself heard. What good to a savage 
is the possession of the gem of purest ray 
serene, when by his comrades a bit of glass 
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or tinsel would be equally prized and ap- 
preciated ? What good was the possession 
of wealth among the inhabitants of Hel- 
mingham and Brocksopp, by whom the 
Churchills of the Park were held in far 
greater honour, as being — a Statement 
which, though religiously believed, was ut- 
terly devoid of foundation — of the "raal 
owd stock" ? The notion of her husband's 
election to parliament gave Marian new 
hopes and new ideas. Unconsciously 
thröughout her life she had lived upon 
excitement, and she required it still. In 
what she had imagined were merely hum- 
drum days in the bygone times she had 
had her excitement of plotting and schem- 
ing how to make both ends meet, and of 
dreaming of the possible riches ; then she 
had her love affair, and there had flashed 
into her mind the great idea of her life, the 
intention of establishing herseif as mistress 
of Woolgreaves. All these things were now 
played out; the riches had come, the old 
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love was buried beneath them, the position 
was attained. But the necessity for ex- 
citement remained, and there was a chance 
for gratifying it. Marian was pining for 
Society. What was the use of her being 
clever, as she had always been considered, 
if the candle of her talent were always 
to be hidden under the Brocksopp bushel ? 
She longed to mix with clever people, 
amongst whom she wotild be able to hold 
her own by her natural gifts, and more 
than her own by her wealth. To be known 
in the London world, with the entry into 
it which her husband's position would se- 
cure to her, and then to distinguish herseif 
there, that was the new excitement which 
Marian Creswell craved, and day by day 
she recurred to the subject of the election, 
and discussed its details with her husband, 
delighting him with the interest which she 
showed in the scheme, and by the shrewd 
practical common sense which she brought 

■ 

to bear upon it. 
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Meanwhile the relations existing be- 
tween Mrs. Creswell and her recenüy ac- 
quired connections, Maude and Grertrude, 
had not been placed on any more satisfac- 
tory footing. They lived together under 
an armed truce rather than a State of peace, 
seeing as little of each other as possible, 
Marian ignoririg the giris in every possible 
way, except when they were perforce brought 
under her notice, and the girls studiously 
acting without reference to any supposed 
wishes or ideas of Mrs. Creswell's. Mr. 
Creswell followed his wife's lead exactly; 
he was so entirely wrapped-up in her and 
her doings that he had no eye nor ear for 
anyone eise, and he would probably have 
been very much astonished if he had been 
told that a complete estrangement had 
taken place between him and the other 
members of his fieunily, and would posi- 
tively have denied it. Such, however, was 
the case. The girls, beyond seeing their 
uncle at meals, were lefit entirely to their 
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own devices; and it was, under the cir- 
cumstances, fortunate for their future that 
their past training had been such as it had 
been. Grertrude, indeed, was perfectly 
happy ; for although Mr. Benthall had not 
actually proposed to her, there was a tacit 
understanding of engagementbetween them. 
He occasionally visited at Woolgreaves, and 
during the summer they had met frequently 
at various garden-parties in the neighbour- 
hood ; and Maude was as quiet and eamest 
and self-contained as ever, busied in her 
work, delighting in her music, and, oddly 
enough, having one thing in common with 
Mrs. Creswell — an interest in the forth- 
coming election, of which she had heard 
from Mr. Benthall, who was a violent poli- 
tician of the Liberal school. 

One day the girls were sitting in the 
room which had been assigned to them on 
the establishment of the boudoir, and which 
was a huge, lofty, and by no means un- 
comfortable room, rendered additionally 
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bright and cheerful by Gertrude's tasty 
handiwork and clever arrangement. It 
was one of those close warm days which 
come upon us suddenly sometimes, when 
the autumn has been deepening into win- 
ter, and the reign of fires has commenced. 
The sun had been shining with much of 
his old Summer power, and the girls had 
been enjoying his warmth, and had let the 
fire out, and left the door open, and had 
just suspended their oecupations — Maude 
had been copying music, and Gertrude 
letter-writing — owing to the want of light, 
and were chatting previous to the summons 
of the dressing-bell. 

" Where is madam this afternoon, 
Maude ?" asked Gertrude, after a little 
silence. 

" Shut up in the library with uncle and 
Mr. Gould — that man who comes from 
London about the election. I heard uncle 
send for her." 

" Lor now, how odd !" said unsophisti- 
YOL. in. E 
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cated Gertrude ; "she seems all of a sudden 
to have taken great interest in this election 
thing." 

" Naturally enough, Gerty," said Maudc. 
"Mrs. Creswell is one of the most ambi- 
tious women in the world, and this 'elec- 
tion thing/ as you call it, is to do her 
more good, and gain her higher position, 
than she ever dreamed of until she heard 
of it." 

" What a curious girl you are, Maude I 
How you do think of things ! What makes 
youthinkthat?" 

" Think it — I'm sure of it. Fve noticed 
the difference in her manner, and the way 
in which she has thrown herseif into this 
question more than any other since her 
marriage, and brought all her brains — and 
she has plenty — to uncle's help. Poor dear 
uncle !" 

" Ah, poor dear uncle ! Do you think 
madam really cares for him ?" 

"Gares for him? Yes, as a stepping- 
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stone for herseif, as a means to the end she 
requires." 

" Ah, Maude, how dreadful ! But you 
know what I mean ; do you think she loves 
him — ^you know ?" 

" My dear Gerty, Marian Ashurst never 
loved anybody but one, and — " 

" Ah, 1 know who you mean ; that man 
who kept the school — no, not kept the 
school, was usher to Mr. Ashurst — Mr. — 
Joyce : that was it. She was fond of him, 
wasn't she ?" 

" She was engaged to him, if the report 
we heard was true j but as to fond of him — 
the oniy person Marian Ashurst ever cared 
for was — Marian Ashurst ! — ^Who 's there ?" 

A figure glided past the open door, 
dimly seen in the waning light. But there 
was no response, and Gertrude's remark of 
" Only one of the servants" was alraost 
drowned in the clanging summons of the 
dinner-bell. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE OPPORTÜNITY. 



Mß. BoKENHAM did not improve in the 
estimation either of the constituency of 
Brocksopp, or of those in London who had 
the guidance of electioneering matters in 
the borough in the Liberal interest. The 
aspiring candidate was tolerably amenable 
at first, went down as often as the policy 
of such a course was suggested to him, 
and visited all the people whose names 
were on the list with which he was sup- 
plied; though his objectionable manner, 
and his evident lack of real interest in 
the place and its inhabitants, militated 
very much against his success. But after 
ä little time he neglected even these slight 
means for cultivating popularity. A young 
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man, with an excellent income, and with 
the prospect of a very large fortune on his 
father's death, has very little trouble in 
getting into such society as would be most 
congenial to him, more especially when 
that society is such as is most aifected by 
the classes which he apes. Young Mr. 
Bokenham, whose chief desire in life was, 
as his sharp-seeing keen-witted old father 
Said of him, to " sink the shop," laid him- 
seif out especially for the Company of men 
of birth and position, and he succeeded in 
hooking himself on to one of the fastest 
and most raffish sets in London. The fact 
that he was a novits homo^ and that his 
father was "in trade," which had caused 
him to be held up to ridicule at Eton,. 
and had rendered men shy of knowing him 
at Christchurch, had, he was delighted to 
perceive, no such eifect in the great city. 
He began with a few acquaintances picked 
up in public, but he speedily enlarged and 
improved his connection. The majors, with 
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the billiard-table brevet, the captains, and 
the shabby old bucks of St. Alban's-place, 
with whom Tommy Bokenham at first con- 
sorted, were soon renounced for men of a 
widely different stamp, so far as birth and 
breeding were concerned, but with much 
the same tastes, and more means and op- 
portunities of gratifying them. It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Bokenham owed his intro- 
duction among these scions of the upper 
circles to a notion, prevalent among a cer- 
tain section of them, that he might be in- 
duced to plunge into the mysteries of the 
turf, and to bet largely, even if he did not 
undertake a racing establishment. But 
they were entirely wrong. Young Tommy 
had not sufficient physical go and pluck 
in him for an3rthing that required energy ; 
he commanded his position in the set in 
which, to his great delight, at length he 
found himself, by giving elaborate dinners 
and occasionally lending money in mo- 
derate amounts, in return for which he 
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was allowed to show himself in public in 
the Company of his noble acquaintances, 
and was introduced by them to certain of 
their male and female friends, the latter 
of whom were especially frank and demon- 
strative in their reception and welcome of 
him. 

The fascination of this kind of life, 
Afrhich began to dawn on young Mr. Bo- 
kenham almost concurrently with the idea 
of his Standing for the borough of Brock- 
sopp, soon proved to be incompatible with 
the proper discharge of the duties required 
of him as candidate. He found the ne- 
cessity for frequent visits to his intended 
constituents becoming more and more of 
a nuisance to him, and entirely decUned 
a Suggestion which was made to the efFect 
that now, as the time of the election was 
so near at hand, it would be advisable for 
him to take up his residence at his father's 
house, and give his undivided attention 
to his canvassing. It was pointed out to 
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him that his Opponent, Mr. Creswell, was 
always on the spot, and, quite unexpect- 
edly, had recently shown the greatest in- 
terest in the forthcoming struggle, and 
was availing himself of every means in his 
power to insure his success; but Tommy 
Bokenham refused to "bury himself at 
Brocksopp," as he phrased it, until it was 
absolutely necessary. " It is positively 
cruel," wrote Mr. Harrington, a clever 
young Clerk, who had been despatched by 
his principals, Messrs. Potter and Fyfe, the 
great parliamentary agents, to report how 
matters were progressing in the borough, 
" to see how Mr. B. is cutting out the run- 
ning for the other side! IVe had a talk 
with South, the attorney, who is acting for 
US down here, a shrewd, sensible jfellow, 
and he says there is every hope of our 
pulling through, even as we are, but that 
if we had only brought another kind of 
man to the post, our success would be a 
moral." Old Mr. Potter, a very rigid old 
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gentleman residing at Clapham, and dea- 
con of a chapel there, growled very much, 
both over the matter and the manner of 
this communication. 

" What does this young man mean," 
he asked, peering over the paper at his 
partner through his double glasses, " by 
using this turf slang ? Bring a man to the 
* post !' and a ' moral' indeed ! — a word I 
should not have expected to find in this 
gentleman's vocabulary." But Mr. Fyfe, 
who had a sneaking liking for sport, ap- 
peased the old gentleman, and pointed out 
that the letter, though oddly worded, was 
really füll of good and reliable information, 
and that young Harrington had executed 
his commission cleverly. Both partners 
shook their heads over this further account 
of their candidate's shortcomings, and de- 
cided that soine immediate steps must be 
taken to retrieve their position. The time 
of election was imminent ; their Opponent 
was resident, indefatigable, and populär; 
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and though the report from Harrington 
spoke of ultimate success with almost cer- 
tainty, it would not do to run the smallest 
risk in a borough which they had pledged 
their credit to wrest from Tory domina- 
tion. 

Messrs. Potter and Fyfe were not likely 
men to ventilate in public any opinions 
which they may have held regarding the 
business matters on which they were em- 
ployed, but the inattention of Mr. Boken- 
ham to his duties, and the manner in which 
he was throwmg away his chances began 
to be talked of at the Comet office, and the 
news of it even penetrated to Jack Byme's 
little club. It was on the day after he had 
first heard of it that the old man walked 
up to Joyce's Chambers, and on entering 
found his friend at home, and glad to see 
him. After a little desultory conversation, 
old Byrne began to talk of the subject with 
which he was filled. 

" Have you heard anything lately of 
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that man who was going to contest your 
old quarters, or thereabouts, for us, Walter ? 
What's his name? Bokenham! that's it," 
he said. 

" 0, yes," answered Joyce, " oddly 
enough, they were talking of him last 
night at the office. I went into O'Connor's 
room just as Forrest, who had come down 
with some not very clearly defined story 
from the Reform, was suggesting a slashing 
article with the view of what he called 
'rousing to action' this very young man. 
O'Connor pooh-poohed the notion and put 
Forrest off; but fipom what he said to me 
afterwards, I imagine Mr. Bokenham is 
scarcely the man for the emergency — a 
good deal too lukewarm and dilettante. 
They won't stand that sort of thing in 
Brocksopp, and it's a point with our party, 
and especially with me, that Brocksopp 
should be won." 

" Especially with you," repeated the old 
man ; " ay, ay, I mind you saying that be- 
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fore ! That's streng reaction from the old 
feeling, Walter !" 

" Streng, but not unnatural, I think. 
You, to whom I told the story when I first 
knew you, will remember what my feelings 
were towards — towards that lady. You 
will remember how entirely I imagined my 
life bound up in hers, my happiness centred 
on all she might say or do. You saw 
what happened — how she flung me aside 
at the very first opportunity, with scant 
ceremony and shallow excuses, careless 
what efiect her treachery might have had 
upon me." 

" It was all for the best, lad, as it turned 
out." 

" As it turned out, yes ! But how did 
she know that, when she did it ? Had she 
known that it would have turned out for 
the worst, for the very worst, would she 
have stayed her hand and altered her pur- 
pose ? Not she." 

" I don't like to see you vindictive, boy ; 
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recollect she's a woman, and that oiice you 
were fond of her." 

" I am not vindictive, as I take it ; and 
when I think of her treatment of me, the 
recollection that I was fond of her is not 
very likely to have a sof tening eifect. See 
here, old friend, in cold blood, and with 
due deliberation, Marfan Ashurst extin- 
guished what was then the one light in 
my sufficiently dreary life. Fortune has 
given me the chance, I think, of retum- 
ing the compliment, and I intend to do 
it." 

Jack Byrne turned uneasily in his chair ; 
it was evident that his sentiments were not 
in accord with those of his fipiend. After 
a minute's pause he said, " Even supposing 
that the old eye-for-eye and tooth-for-tooth 
retribution were allowable — which I am 
by no means disposed to grant, especially 
where women are concemed — are you quite 
sure that in adopting it you are getting 
at what you wish to attain? You have 
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never said so, but it must be as obvious to 
you as it is to me that Mrs. Creswell does 
not care for her husband. Do you think, 
then, she will be particularly influeneed by 
a matter in which bis personal vanity is 
alone involved ?" 

Joyce smiled somewhat grimly. "My 
dear old friend, it was Mrs. Creswell's am- 
bition that dealt me what might have been 
my cowp de gräce. My anxiety about this 
contest at Brocksopp Springs from my de- 
sire to wound Mrs. Creswell's ambition. 
My knowledge of that lady is sufficient to 
prove to nie, as cLearly as though I were 
in her most sacred confidence, that she is 
most desirous that her husband should be 
retumed to Parliament. The few words 
that were dropped by that idiot BcJcenham 
the other day pointed to this, but I should 
have been sure of it if I had not heard 
them. After all, it is the natural result, and 
what might have been expected. During 
her poverty her prayer was for money. 
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Money acquired, another want takes its 
place, and so it will be to the end of the 
chapter." 

As Joyce ceased speaking there was a 
knock at the door, and Jack Byrne open- 
ing it, admitted young Mr. Harrington, 
the confidential clerk of Messrs. Potter and 
Fyfe. Young Mr. Harrington was festively 
attired in a garb of sporting cut, and wore 
his curved-rimmed hat on the top of his 
right ear ; but there was an unusual, anx- 
ious look in his face, and he showed signs 
of great mental perturbation, not having, 
as he afterwards allowed to his intimate 
friends, "been so thoroughly knocked out 
of time since Magsman went a mucker for 
the Two Thou'." This perturbation was at 
once noticed by Mr. Byrne. 

"Ah, Mr. Harrington," said he; "glad 
to see you, sir. Not looking quite so fresh 
as usual," he added, with a cynical grin. 
" What's the matter — nothing wrong in the 
great turf world, I trust ? Sister to Sauce- 
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box has not tumed out a roarer, or Billy 
Billingsgate broken do^vn badly?" 

" Thank you very much for your kind 
iiiquiries, Mr. Byrne," said Mr. Harring- 
ton, eyeing the old man steadily, without 
changing a niuscle of his face. "TU not 
forget to score up one to you, sir, and 111 
take care to repay you that little funni- 
ment on the first convenient opportunity. 
Just now IVe got something eise in hand. 
Look here, let's stow this gaff! Mr. Joyce, 
my business is with you. The fact is, there 
is an awful smash-up at Brocksopp, and my 
govemors want to see you at once." 

"At Brocksopp?" said Joyce, with a 
Start. " A smash at Brocksopp?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Harrington. "The 
man that we were all depending on, young 
Mr. Bokenham, has come to grief." 

"Dead?" exclaimed old Byrne. 

" no, not at all ; political rather than 
social grief, I should have said. The fact 
is, so far as we can make out, Lord and 
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Lady Steppe — you know Lady Steppe, Mr. 
Joyce, or, at all events, your friend Shim- 
mer of the Comet could teil you all about 
her : she was Miss Tentose in the ballet 
at the Lane — ^have persuaded cur sucking 
Senator to go to Egypt with them for the 
winter. Lady S/s influence is great in that 
quarter, I understand — so great that he 
pitches up Brocksopp, and let's us all slide !" 

"Given up Brocksopp?" said old Byrne. 

" Chucked up his cards, sir," said Har- 
rington, "when the game was in his hand. 
My govemors' people are regularly up a 
tree, comered, and all that ; so they want 
to see you, Mr. Joyce, at once, and have 
sent me to fetch you." 

" To fetch hira ! Potter and Fyfe of 
Abingdon -Street have sent you to fetch 
him !" cried old Byrne, in great excite- 
ment. "Walter, do you think — do you 
recoUect what I said to you some time 
ago ? Can it be that it's Coming on now ?" 

Joyce made no verbal reply, but he 
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grasped hb old fidend's hand warmly, and 
immediately afterwards started off with Mr. 
Harrington in the hansom cab whicli that 
gentleman had waiting at the door. 

The idea that had flashed throogh old 
Jack Byme's mind, preposteroudy exag- 
gerated aa it had at first seemed to him, 
was nevertheless correct. When Joyce ar- 
rived at Messrs. Potter and Fyfe's office, 
he found there not merely those genüer 
men, but with them several of the leading 
members of the party, and a deputatipn of 
two or three Liberais from Brocksopp, with 
whom Joyce was acquainted. Mr. Monle 
and Mr. Spalding, nervously excited, stepped 
forward and shook hands with the young 
man in a jerky kind of manner. Imme- 
diately afterwards, backing again towards 
their chairs, on the extremest edge of which 
they propped themselves, they hid their 
hands in their coat - sleeves, and looked 
round in a furtive manner. 
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After a few formal speeches, Mr. Potter 
proceeded at pnce to business. Address- 
ing Joyce, he said it was probably known 
to him that the gentleman on whom they 
had hitherto depended as a candidate for 
Brocksopp had thrown them over, and at 
the eleventh hour had left them to seek 
for another representative. In a few well- 
chosen and diplomatioally - rounded sen- 
tences Mr. Potter pointed out that the 
task that Mr. Bokenham had hnposed upon 
them was by no means so difficult a one 
as might have been imagined. Mr. Potter 
would not, he said, indulge in any length- 
ened speech. His business was simply to 
explain the wishes of those for whom he 
and his partner had the honour to act — 
here he looked towards the leaders of the 
party, who did not attempt to disguise the 
fact that they were growing rather bored 
by the Potterian eloquence — and those 
wishes were, in so many words, that Mr. 
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Joyce should step into the place which 
Mr. Bokenham had left vacant. 

One of the leaders of the party here 
manifesting an Intention of having some- 
thing to say, and wishing to say it, Mr. 
Fyfe promptly interposed with the remark 
that he should be able to controvert an 
assertion, which he saw his young friend 
Mr. Joyce about to make, to the eflFect that 
he would be unable to carry on the con- 
test for want of means. He, Mr. Fj^e, was 
empowered to assert that old Mr. Boken- 
ham was so enraged at his son's defalca- 
tion, which he believed to have been 
mainly brought about by Tory ^gency, 
Lord Steppe's father, the Earl of Stair, 
being a notoriously bigotted Blue, that he 
was prepared to guarantee the expenses of 
any candidate approved of by the party 
and by the town. Mr. Fyfe here pausing 
to take breath, the leader, who had been 
previously baulked, cut in with a neat 
expression of the party 's approval of Mr. 
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Joyce, and Mr. Spalding murmured a few 
incoherent words to the eifect that during 
a life-long acquaintance mth his young 
friend the people of Brocksopp had been 
in entire ignorance that he had anything 
in him, politically or otherwise, beyond 
book-learning, and that was the main rea- 
son for their wishing him to represent them 
in Parliament. 

Although a faint dawning of the truth 
had come across him when Mr. Harring- 
ton announced young Bokenham's defec- 
tion, Walter Joyce had no definite idea of 
the honour in störe for him. Very mo- 
destly, and in very few words, he accepted 
the candidature, promising to use every 
exertion for the attainment of success. He 
was too much excited and overcome to 
enter into any elaborate discussion at that 
time. All he could do was to thank the 
leading members of the party for their 
confidence, to inform the parliamentary- 
agent firm that he would wait upon them 
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the next day, and to assure Messrs. Spalding 
and Moule that the Liberak of Brocksopp 
would find him among them immediately. 
Did Walter Joyce falter for one instant in 
the scheme of retribution which he had 
foreshadowed, now that he was to be its 
exponent, now that the vengeance which 
he had anticipated was to be worked out 
by himself ? No ! On the contrary, he 
was more satisfied in being able to assure 
himself of the edge of the weapon, and of 
the strength of the arm by which the blow 
should be dealt. 

" We calculated too soon upon the eflfect 
of young Bokenham's escapade, darling," 
Said Mr. Creswell to his wife, on his return 
after a day in Brocksopp. "The field is 
by no means to be left clear to us. The 
walls of the town are blazing with the 
placards of a new candidate in the Liberal 
interest — a clever man, I believe — who is 
to have all the eider Bokenham's backing, 
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and who, from previous connection, may 
probably have certain local interests of his 
own." 

" Previous connection — ^local interest? 
Who can it be ?" asked Marfan. 

"An old acquaintance of yours, I should 
imagine; at least the name is familiär to 
me in connection with your father and the 
old days of Helmingham school. The Sig- 
natare to the address is 'Walter Joyce.' '' 



CHAPTER IV. 



CANVASSING. 



Splendid as was the opportunity just 
offered to Walter Joyce by the parlia- 
mentary agents, it is more than probable 
that he would have declined to profit by 
it had the seene of action been laid any- 
where eise than in Brocksopp, and his 
Opponent been anyone other than Mr. 
Creswell. Although utterly changed from 
the usher in a country school, who was 
aceustomed to take life as it came, — or 
indeed from the young man who, when 
he obtained Lord Hetherington's private 
secretaryship, looked upon himself as set- 
tled for life, — Joyce had even now scarcely 
any ambition, in the common acceptation 
of the Word. To most men brought up 
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as he had been, membership of parliament 
would have meant London life in good 
Society, excellent Station of one's own, 
power of dispensing patronage and confer- 
ring favours on others, and very excellent 
opportunity for getting something pleasant 
and remunerative for oneself, when the 
chance offered. To Walter Joyce it meant 
the acceptance of a sacred trust, to the 
proper discharge and fulfilment of which 
all his energies were pledged by the mei'c 
fact of his acceptance of the candidature. 
Not, indeed, that he had ever had any 
thoughts of relinquishing his recently- ac- 
quired profession, the press; he looked to 
that as his sole means of support ; but he 
feit that should he be successful in obtain- 
ing a seat in the House, his work would 
be worth a great deal more than it had 
hitherto been, and he should be able to 
keep his income at the same amount while 
he devoted half of the time thus saved 
to his political duties. 
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But being, as has been said, thoroughly 
happy in bis then career, Joyce would 
never have thought of entertaining the 
proposition made to bim through tbe me- 
dium of Messrs. Potter and Fyfe bad it 
not been for tbe desire of revenging bim- 
self on Marfan Creswell by opposing to 
tbe last, and, if possible, in every bonour- 
able way, by defeating, ber busband. Joyce 
feit perfectly certain tbat Mr. Creswell — 
quiet easy-going old gentleman as be bad 
been of late years, and more likely tban 
ever to be disinclined to leave bis retirement 
and do battle in tbe world since bis son's 
deatb — was a mere puppet in tbe bands of 
bis wife, wbose ambition bad prompted ber 
to make ber busband seek tbe bonour, and 
wbose vanity would be deeply wounded at 
bis failure. Walter Joyce's personal vanity 
was also implicated in tbe result, and be 
certainly would not bave accepted tbe over- 
tures bad tbere not been a good cbance of 
success ; but Mr. Harrington, wbo, out of bis 
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business, was a remarkably sharp, shrewd, 
and far-seeing man of the world and of bu- 
siness, spoke very positively on this point, 
and declared their numbers were so strong, 
and the populär excitement so great in 
their favour, that they could scarcely fail 
of success, provided they had the right 
man to bring forward. To win the day 
against her; to show her that the man 
she basely rejected and put aside was pre- 
ferred, in a great struggle, to the man she 
had chosen ; that the position which she 
had so coveted for her husband, and to- 
Wards the attainment of which she had 
brought into play all the influence of her 
wit and his money, had been snatched 
from her by the poor usher whom she 
had found good enough to play with in 
her early days, but who was thrust aside, 
his fidelity and devotion availing him no- 
thing, directly a more eligible opportunity 
offered itself— that would be sweet indeed ! 
Yes, his mind was made up ; he would use 
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all his energies for the prosecution of the 
scheine ; it should be war to the knife be- 
tween him and Marian Creswell. 

Joyce's manner was so thorough and so 
hearty, his remarks were so practical, and 
his spirits so high, when he called on 
Messrs. Potter and Fyfe on the next day, 
that those gentlemen were far better pleased 
with him, and far more sanguine of his po- 
pularity and consequent success at Brock- 
sopp, than they had been after the first 
interview. Modesty and self-depreciation 
were qualities very seldom seen, and very 
little esteemed, in the parliamentary agents' 
Offices in Abingdon street. The opinion of 
the head of the firm was that Walter 
wanted "go;" and it was only owing to 
the strenuous interposition of Mr. Harring- 
ton, who knew Joyce's writings, and had 
more than once heard him speak in public, 
that they did not openly bemoan their 
choice and proceed to look out for some- 
body eise. This, however, they did not 
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do ; neither did they mention their doubts 
to the deputation from Brocksopp, the 
members of which did not, indeed, give 
them time to do so, had they been so in- 
clined, Clearing out so soon as the inter- 
view was over, and harking back to the 
Tavistock Hotel, in Covent Garden, there 
to eat enormous dinners, and thence to 
sally forth for the enjoyment of those fes- 
tivities in which our provincials so much 
delight, and the reminiscences of which 
serve for discussion for months afterwards. 
The parliamentary agents were very glad 
of their reticence the next day. The yoiing 
man's heartiness and high spirits seemed 
contagious; the sound of laughter, a phe- 
nomenon in Abingdon-street, was heard by 
Mr. Harrington to issue from "the gover- 
nors' room ;" and old Mr. Potter forgot so 
far the staid dignity of a chapel-deacon as 
to clap Walter Joyce on the back, and wish 
him luck. Joyce was going down on his 
first canvass to Brocksopp by himself ; he 
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would not take anyone with hira, not even 
Mr. Harrington; he was much obliged to 
them ; he knew something of Mr. South, the 
local Liberal agent (he laughed inwardly as 
he Said this, remembering how he used to 
look upon Mr. South as a tremendous gun), 
and he had no doubt they would get on 
very well together. 

"You know South, Mr. Joyce?" said 
Mr. Fyfe ; " what a very curious thing ! I 
should have thought that old South's cele- 
brity was entirely local, or at all events 
confined to the county." 

" Doubtless it is," replied Joyce ; " but 
then you know I — " 

"Ah! I forgot," interrupted Mr. Fyfe. 
''You have some relations with the place. 
Yes, yes, I heard 1 By the way, then, I sup- 
pose you know your Opponent, Mr. Kerswill 
— Creswell— what's his name?" 

" yes, I remember Mr. Creswell per- 
fectly ; but he never saw much of me, and I 
should scarcely think would recoUect me !'' 
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" Ah ! you'U excuse me, my dear sir," 
Mr. Fyfe added, after a short pause ; " but 
of course there's no necessity to impress 
upon you the importance of courtesy to- 
wards your Opponent — I mean Kerswill. 
You're certain to meet on the hustings; 
and most probably, in a swellish place like 
Brocksopp, you'U be constantly running 
across eaeh other in the streets while 
you're on your canvass. Then, courtesy, 
my dear sir, before everjrthing eise !" 

m 

"You need not be afraid, Mr. Fyfe," 
Said Joyce, smiling ; " I shall be perfectly 
courteous to Mr. Creswell." 

" Of course you will, my dear sir ; of 
course you will ! Mustn't think it odd in 
me to suggest it ; part of my business to 
pojnt these things out when I'm Coaching 
a candidate; and necessary too, deuced 
necessary sometimes, though you wouldn't 
think it. Less than six months ago, when 
poor Wiggington was lost in his yacht in 
the Mediterranean — you remember? — we 
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sent down a man to stand for his borough. 

Lord . No! I won't teil you his 

name ; but the eldest son of an earl. The 
other side sent down a man too — a brewer, 
or a maltster, or something of that kind ; 
but a deucedly gentlemanly fellow. They 
met on their canvass, these two, just as you 
and Kerswill might; and this man, like a 
gentleman, took off his hat. What did our 
man do? Stopped still, stuck his glass in 
his eye, and stared; never bowed, never 
moved ; give you my word. Had to with- 
draw him at onee ; his committee stood by 
and saw it, and wouldn't act for him any 
more. ' Lordship be damned !' that's what 
they said. Strong language, but that's what 
they said ; give you my word. Had to with- 
draw him, too late to find another man ; so 
our people lost the seat." 

The first thing that astonished Joyce 
on his arrival at Brocksopp was the sight 
of his own name printed in large letters 
on flaming placards, and affixed in all the 
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conspicuous places of the town. He had 
not given consideration to this sudden no- 
toriety, and his first realisation of it was 
in connection with the thought of the effect 
it would have on Marfan, who must have 
Seen it; her husband must have told her 
of the name of his Opponent; she must 
have been certain that it was not a person 
of similar name, but her discarded lover 
himself who was waging battle against her, 
and attacking her husband in the strong- 
hold which he might have even considered 
safe. She would know the sentiments which 
had prompted him in leaving her last let- 
ter unanswered, in taking no notice of her 
since the avowal of her perfidy. Up to 
this time she might have pictured him to 
herseif as ever bewailing her loss — as would 
have been the case had she been taken 
from him by death — as the prey of despair. 
Now she must know him as actuated by 
feelings far stronger and stemer; he was 
prepared to do battle to the death. This 
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feeling was preeminent above all others; 
this desire for revenge, this delight at the 
occasion which had been oflFered him for 
lowering the pride and thwarting the de- 
signs of the woman who had done him 
such great wrong. He never faltered in 
his intention for a moment ; he abated his 
scheming not one jot. He had some idea 
on the joumey down to Brocksopp that 
perhaps the old reminiscences, which would 
naturally be kindled by the sight of the 
familiär scenes among which he would soon 
find himself, and of the once familiär faces 
by which he would be surrounded, would 
have a softening effect on his anger, and 
perhaps somewhat shake his detennination. 
But on experience he did not find it so. 
As yet he had religiously kept away from 
the neighbourhood of Helmingham; he 
thought it better taste to do so, and his 
duties in canvassing had not called him 
thither. He had quite enough to do in call- 
ing on the voters resident in Brocksopp. 
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As Walter Joyce had not been to Hel- 
mingham, the village folk, who in their 
old-fashioned way were oddly punctilious, 
thought it a point of etiquette not to call 
upon him, though such as were politically 
of his way of thinking took care to let him 
know he might reckon on their support; 
and of aU the people whom Walter had 
been in the habit of seeing almost daily in 
the village, Jack Formen, the ne'er-do-weel, 
was the only one who came over expressly 
to Brocksopp for the purpose of visiting 
his old feiend. It was not so much feiend- 
ship as constant thirst that prompted Jack's 
visit ; he had been in the habit of looking 
on elections as institutions for the gratui- 
tous supply of ale and spiiits, extending 
more or less over the term of a month, to 
all who chose to ask for them, and hitherto 
he had been greatly disappointed in not 
finding his name on the free list of the Hel- 
mingham tavems. So it was well worth 
Jack's while to spend a day in staggering 
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over to Brocksopp, and on his arrival he 
met with a very kind reception from Wal- 
ter, sufficiently kind to enable him to bear 
up against the black looks and ill-suppressed 
growls of Mr. South, who, in his capacity 
of Clerk to the magistrates, only knew Jack 
as a bit of a poacher, and a great deal of a 
drunkard. 

Immediately on his arrival in Brock- 
sopp, and after one or two preliminary 
intersdews with Mr. South, who, as he ima- 
gined, had forgotten all about him, and was 
much Struck by his knowledge of neigh- 
bouring persons and localities, Joyce pro- 
ceeded with his canvass, and after a very 
brief experience feit that Mr. Harrington 
had not taken too rose-coloured a view of 
his chance of success. Although to most 
of the electors of Brocksopp he was per- 
sonally unknown, and though such as re- 
membered his father held him in recollec- 
tion only as a sour, cross-grained man, with 
a leaning towards "Methodee" and a sus- 
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picion of avarice, the fact that Walter was 
not an entire stranger had great influence 
with many of the electors, and his appear- 
ance and manner won him troops of friends. 
They liked his frank face and hearty de- 
meanour, they feit that he was eminently 
" thorough," the lack of which quality had 
been the chief ground of complaint against 
young Bokenham, and they delighted in 
his lucid argument and terse way of laying 
a question before them and driving it home 
to their understanding. In this he had 
the advantage of his Opponent ; and many 
waverers, with undefined political opinions, 
who attended the public meetings of both 
parties, were won over to Joyce's side by 
the applause with which his Speeches were 
received, and by the feeling that a man 
who could produce such an effect on his 
hearers inust necessarily be a clever man, 
and the right person to be sent by them 
to parliament. The fact was allowed even 
by his opponents. Mr. Teesdale wrote up 
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to Mr. Gould that things were anything 
but bright, that the new man was amaz- 
ingly populär, and qnite young, which was 
not a bad thing when great exertion was 
required; that he was, moreover, a clever, 
rapid, forcible Speaker, and seemed to be 
leaving their man very much behind. And 
old Croke, who had been induced to attend 
a meeting convened by the Liberais, and 
who, though for respectability's sake he 
had made no open disturbance, had been 
dreadfully shocked at the doctrines which 
he had heard, not merely promulgated, but 
loudly applauded, was aiterwards compeUed 
to confess to a select few at the Lion that 
the manner, if not the matter of Walter 
Joyce's speech was excellent. "Our squire," 
he Said, '^speaks like a gen'alman as he 
is, soft and quiet like, on and on like the 
droppin' o' watter, but this'un du screw it 
into you hard and fast; and not content 
wi' drivin' on it home, he rivets 'un on 
t'other side." 
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Electioneering matters in Brocksopp 
wore a very dijfferent aspect to that which 
they had bome a short time previously. 
Mr. Teesdale had seen from the beginning 
that the candidature of young Mr. Boken- 
ham was not likely to be very dangerous 
to his Opponent, however liberally he might 
be backed by his indulgent father. The 
local agent, who had lived all his life 
among the Brocksoppians, was quite aware 
that they required a man who would at 
all events pretend to be in eamest, which- 
ever sufirages he conrted, and his keen 
eyes told him at the first glance that young 
Tommy was a vaciUating, purposeless plea- 
sure-lover, who woxdd command no confi- 
dence, and receive but few votes. When the 
Bokenham escapade took place Mr. Tees- 
dale telegraphed the news to his principal, 
Mr. Gould, and in writing to him on the 
same subject by the next post said : " It is 
exactly what I always anticipated of young 
B., though his Mends did not apparently 
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See it. I think it will be a shock to the 
L's, and should not be surprised if our man 
had a walk-over." Mr. Teesdale was essen- 
tially a country gentleman, and though he 
thought Mr. Harrington a " turfy cad," saw 
no härm in occasionally employing a sport- 
ing phrase, even in his business. But now 
all was altered; the appearance of Walter 
Joyce lipon the seene, the manner in which 
he was backed, his gentlemanly conduct 
and excellent speaking had an immediate 
and extraordinary efFect. The Tory in- 
fluence linder Sir George Kent had been 
so all-powerful for many years, that all 
thoughts of a contest had been abandoned, 
and there were scores of men, farmers and 
manufacturers, on the register, who had 
never taken the trouble to record their 
vote. To the astonishment and dismay of 
Mr. Teesdale, most of them on being waited 
on in Mr. Creswell's interest, declared that 
their leanings were more towards Liberal- 
ism than Conservatism, and that now they 
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had the chance of returning a candidate 
who would do them credit and be a proper 
advocate of their views, they should cer- 
tainly give him their support. The fact, 
too, that Joyce was a self-made man told 
immensely in his favour, especially with 
the manufacturing classes. Mr. Harring- 
ton, who had paid a couple of flying visits 
to the town, had possessed himself of cer- 
tain portions of Walter's family history, 
and disseminated them in such quarters as 
he thought would be advantageous. 

"Father were grocer in village hard 
by !" they would repeat to one another in 
wonder, " and this young 'un stuck to his 
büke, and so crammed his head wi' lurnin' 
that he's towt tu three Lards up in London, 
and writes in newspapers — think o' that 
now !" It was in vain that Mr. Teesdale, 
when he heard of the success of his op- 
ponent's move, went about pointing out 
that Mr. CresweU was not only a self-made 
man, having risen from nothing to his then 
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eminence, but that all the money which he 
had made was engaged in the employment 
and development of labour. The argument 
waa sound, but it did not seem to have 
the same ejffect; whatever it was, it had 
the same result, a decided preference for 
Mr. Joyce as against Mr. Creswell, amongst 
those who, possessing votes, had hitherto 
declined to use them. 

But there was another class which it 
was necessary to propitiate, and with which 
Mr. Teesdale was afiraid he stood but little 
Chance. Many of the " hands" had ob- 
tained votes since the last election, and 
intended making use of their newly ac- 
quired prerogative. There was no fear of 
their not voting; the only question was 
on which side they would cast the prepon- 
derance of their influence. This was soon 
Seen. Naturally they were inclined to Sup- 
port Walter Joyce, but whatever lingering 
doubts they may have had were dispelled 
so soon as Jack Byrne appeared upon the 
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Bcene, and, despite of Joyce's protests, de- 
termined on remaining to assist in the can- 
vass. "Why not?" said Jack; "let me 
have my way. I'm an old man now, lad, 
and haven't so many fancies that I mayn't 
indulge one now and again. The business 
suffer I" he said, in reply to something that 
Walter had said; "the business, indeed! 
You know well enough that the bird-stuff- 
ing now is a mere pretext — a mere some- 
thing that I keep for my ^idle hands to 
do,' and that it's no necessity, thank the 
Lordl So let me bide here, lad, and aid 
in the good work. I think I may be of 
use among a few of them yet." And he 
was right. Not merely was the old man's 
name known and venerated among the 
older " hands," as one of the " martyrs of 
'48," but his quaint caustic tongue made 
him an immense favourite with the younger 
men ; and soon there were no meetings 
brought to a close without loud demands 
for a " bit speech" from Jack Byrne. 
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Nor was it amongst thc farmer and 
manufacturing classes alone that Mr. Joyce 
received pledges of support. Several of the 
neighbouring county gentry and clergy, 
who had hung back during Mr. Boken- 
ham's candidature, enrolled themselves on 
the committee of the new comer; and one 
of his most active adherents was Mr. Ben- 
thall. It was not until after due delibera- 
tion, and much weighing of pros and cons, 
that the head-master of Helmingham Gram- 
mar School took this step; but he smiled 
when he had thoroughly made up his mind, 
and muttered something to himself about 
its being " a shot for Madam in more ways 
than one." When he had decided he was 
by no means underhand in his conduct, but 
went straight to Mr. Creswell, taking the 
opportimity of catching him away from 
home and alone, and told him that the Ben- 
thall family had been staunch Liberais for 
generations; and that, however much he 
might regret being opposed in politics to a 
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gentleman for whom he entertained such 
a profound esteem and regard, he could not 
forswear the family political faith. Mr. Cres- 
well made him a polite reply, and forthwith 
forgot all about it ; and Marfan, though she 
was in the habit of questioning her husband 
pretty closely at the end of each day as to 
the progress he had made, looked upon Mr. 
Benthall's vote as so perfectiy secure that 
she never asked about the matter. 

Notwithstanding the favourable recep- 
tion which he met with ever3rwhere, and 
the success which seemed invariably to at- 
tend him in his canvass, Joyce found it 
very heavy work. The constant excitement 
soon began to teil upon him, and the ab- 
surdity of the questions sometimes asked, 
or the pledges occasionally required of him, 
irritated him so much that he began to in- 
quire of himself whether he was really wise 
in going through with the aflfair, and whe- 
ther he was not paying a little too dearly 
even for that revenge for which he had 
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longed, and which was almost within his 
grasp. His fidelity to the cause to which 
he had pledged himself would doubüess 
have caused him to smother these murmur- 
ings without any extraneous aid; but just 
at that time he had an adventure which 
at once put an end to all doubt on the 
subject 

One bright wintry moming he arose at 

the hotel with the determination to take a 
day's rest from his labours, and to endea- 
vour to recruit himself by a little quiet and 
fresh air. He had been up late the pre- 
vious night at a very large meeting of his 
supporters, the largest as yet gathered to- 
gether, which he had addressed with even 
more than wonted effect. He feit that he 
was speaking more forcibly than usual ; he 
could not teil why, he did not even know 
what prompted him; but he feit it. It 
could not have been the presence of the 
parliamentary agent, Mr. Fyfe, who had 
come down from London to see how his 
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young fnend was getting on, and who was 
really very niuch Bstonished at his young 
friend's eloquence. Walter Joyce was 
speaking of the way in which the opposite 
party had, when in power, broken the 
pledges they had given, and laughed to 
scom the promises they had made when 
seeking power, and in dilating upon it he 
used a personal illustration, comparing the 
voters to a girl who had been jilted and 
betrayed by her lover, who had been un- 
expectedly raised to riches. Unconsciously 
fired by his own experience, he displayed a 
most forcible and highly-wrought picture 
of the despair of the girl and the villany of 
the man, and roused his audience to a per- 
feet storm of enthusiasm. No one who 
heard him, as he thought, except Jack 
Byrne, had the least inkling of his story, 
or of its efFect upon his eloquence; but 
the " hands" were immensely touched and 
delighted, and the effect was electrical. 
Walter went home thoroughly knocked up. 
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and the next moming the reaction had set 
in. He feit it impossible to attend to busi- 
ness, sent messages to Mr. Fyfe and to 
Byrne, telling them they must get on with- 
out him for the day, and, after a slight 
breakfast, hurried out of the hotel by the 
back way. There were always plenty of 
loafers and idlers hanging round all sides 
of the house, eager to stare at him, to pre- 
fer a petition to him, or to point him out 
to their friends ; but this morning he was 
lucky enough to escape them, and, thanks 
to his knowledge of the locality, to strike 
upon an unfrequented path, which soon 
took him clear of the town and brought 
him to the open fields. 

He had forgotten the direction in which 
the path led, or he would most probably 
have avoided it and chosen some other, 
for there lay Helmingham village directly 
before him. Hitherto he had carefully 
avoided even looking towards it, but there 
it was, under his eyes. At some distance it 
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is true, but still sufficiently near for him, 
with his knowledge of the place, to recog- 
nise every outline. There, away on the 
horizon, was the school-house, there the 
church ; there, dipping down towards the 
middle of the High-street, the house which 
had been so long his father's. What years 
ago it seemed! There were alterations, 
too ; several newly-built houses, a newly- 
made road leading, he supposed, to Wool- 
greaves. Woolgreaves! he could not see 
the house, he was thankful for that, but 
he overlooked a portion of the grounds 
from where he stood, and saw the sun re- 
flected from much sparkling glass, evi- 
dently conservatories of recent erection. 
"She's spending the price for which she 
sold me !" he muttered to himself. 

He crossed a couple of fields, clambered 
over a hedge, and jumped down into the 
newly-made road which he had noticed, 
intending, after pursuing it a short distance, 
to strike across, leaving Woolgreaves on 
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his right, and make for Helmingham. He 
could roam about the outskirts of the old 
place without attracting attention and 
without any chance of meeting with her. 
He had gone but a very little way when he 
heard a sharp, clear, silvery tinkling of 
little bells, then the noise of horse-hoofs on 
the hard, dry road, and presently came in 
sigh. » Utüe low c^riage, drawn by a ve,y 
perfeet pair of iron-gray ponies, and driven 
by a lady dressed in a sealskin cloak and a 
coquettish sealskin hat. He knew her in 
an instant. Marfan ! 

While he was deliberating what to do, 
whether to remain where he was or jump 
the hedge and disappear, before he could 
take any action the pony carriage had 
neared him, and the ponies were stopped 
by his side. She had seen him in the dis- 
tance, and recognised him too ; he knew 
that by the flush that overspread her 
usually pale face. She was looking bright 
and well, and far handsomer than he ever 
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remembered her. He had time to notice 
all that in one glance, before she spoke. 

" I am glad of this accidental meeting^ 
Mr. Joyce!'' she said, with the slightest 
tremor m her voice, "for though I had 
made up my mind to see you I did not see 
the opportunity." 

Walter merely bowed. 

"Do you mind Walking with me for 
live minutes ? I'U not detain you longer." 
Walter bowed again. "Thank you, very 
much. James, foUow with the ponies." 
She stepped out of the carriage with perfeet 
grace and dignity, just touching with the 
tips of her fingers the arm which Walter, 
half in spite of himself, held out. 

"You will not expect me to act any 
part in this matter, Mr. Joyce," she said 
after a moment's pause. " I mean to make 
no pretence of being astonished at finding 
you here, in direct Opposition to me and 
mine !" 

"No, indeed ! that would be time wasted, 
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Mrs. Creswell," said Walter, speaking for 
the first time. "Opposition to you and 
yours is surely the thing most likely to be 
expected in me." 

" Exactly ! Although at first I scarcely 
thought you would take the breaking ofi^ of 
our relations in the way you did, I guessed 
it when you did not write ; I knew it of 
course when you started here, but I was 
never so certain of your feelings in regard 
to me as I was last night.'' 

"Last night?" 

" Last night ! I was present at the Me- 
chanics' Institute, sitting in the gallery 
with my maid and her brother as escort. 
I had heard much of your eloquence, and 
wanted to be convinced. It seems I se- 
lected a specially good occasion. You wero 
particularly scathing." 

" I spoke what I feit " 

" No doubt ; you could not have spoken 
so without having feit all you described, 
so that I can completely imagine how jon 
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feel towards me. But you are a sensible 
man, as well as a good Speaker, and that is 
why I have determined to apply to you." 

" What do you want, Mrs. Creswell?" 

" I want you to go out of this place, Mr. 
Joyce ; to take your name off the walls, 
and your candidature out of the county ! I 
want you to give up your Opposition to my 
husband. You are too strong for him — 
you personally; not your cause, but you. 
We know that; the last three days have 
convinced everybody of that, and you'U 
win the election if you stop." 

Joyce laughed aloud. " I know I shall," 
he Said, his eyes gleaming. 

"What then?" said Marfan, quietly. 
" Do you know what a poor member of 
parliament is, 'han^ng on' at everyones 
beck and call, hunted by all, respected by 
none, not knowing which to serve most as 
most likely to be able to serve him — would 
you like to be that, would your pride suffer 
that ? That's all these people want of you 
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— ^to make you their tool, their party's tool; 
for you yourself they have not the remotest 
care. Do you hear ?" 

"I do. But you have not told me, 
Mrs. Creswell, what I should get for re- 
tiring ?" 

" Your own terms, Walter Joyce, what- 
ever they were. A competence for life — 
enough to give you leisure to foUow the 
life in which, as I understand, you~ have 
engaged, in ease, when and where you 
liked. No drudgery, no anxiety, all your 
own settled on yourself!" 

" You are strangely anxious about the 
result of this election, Mrs. Creswell." 

" I am — and I am willing to pay for it." 

Joyce laughed again — a very unplea- 
sant laugh. "My dear Mrs. Creswell," 
Said he, " if government could promise me 
ten times your husband's fortune to with- 
draw from this cpntest, I would refuse. 
If I had your husband's fortune, I would 
gladly forfeit it for the chance of winning 
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this electioiij and defeating you. You will 
excuse my naming a money value for such 
pleasure ; but I know that hitherto it has 
been the only one you could understand 
or appreciate. Good morning!" And he 
took off his hat, and left her standmg in 
the road. 



CHAPTER y. 



BAFFLED. 



Marian remained standing where Walter 
Joyce had left her, gazing after his retreat- 
ing figure until it had passed out of sight. 
At first so little did she comprehend the 
füll meaning of the curt sentence in which 
he had conveyed to her his abrupt rejec- 
tion of the bribe which she had proposed 
to him, his perfect appreciation of the snare 
which she had prepared for him, that she 
had some sort of an idea that he would 
hesitate on his career, stop, tum back, and 
finally consent, if not to an immediate con- 
cession to her views, at all events, to some 
farther discussion, with a view to future 
settlement. But after his parting bow he 
strode unrelentingly onward, and it was 
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not until he had reached the end of the 
newly-made road, and, dropping down into 
the meadows leading to Hebningham, had 
entirely disappeared, that Marian realised 
how completely she had been foiled, was 
able to understand, to estimate, and, in 
estiraating, to wince under, the bitter scorn 
with which her Suggestion had been re- 
ceived, the scathing terms in which that 
scorn had been conveyed. A money value 
for anything to be desired — ^that was the 
only way in which he could make it clear 
to her understanding or appreciation — ^was 
not that what he had said? A money 
value ! Marian Creswell was not of those 
who sedulously hide their own failings 
from themselves, shrink at the very thought 
of them, make cupboard-skeletons of them, 
to be always kept under turned key. Too 
sensible for this, she knew that this treat- 
menti^nly enhanced the importance of the 
skeleton, without at all benefiting its pos- 
sessor, feit that much the better plan was 
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to take it out and subject it to examination, 
observe its form and its articulation, dust 
its bones, see that its joints swung easily, 
and replace it in its cupboard-home. But 
all these rites were, of course, performed 
in private, and the world was to be kept 
in strict ignorance of the existence of the 
skeleton. And now Walter Joyce knew 
of it ; a money value, her sole Standard of 
appreciation. Odd as it may seem, Marian 
had never taken the trouble, to imagine to 
herseif to what motive Walter wotdd as- 
cribe her rejection of him, her preference 
of Mr. Creswell. True, she had herseif 
spoken in her last letter of the impossi- 
bility of her enjoying life without wealth 
and the luxuries which wealth commands, 
but she had argued to herseif that he would 
scarcely have believed that, principally, 
perhaps, from the fact of her having ad- 
vanced the Statement so boldly, and now 
she found him throwing the argument in 
her teeth. And if Walter knew and under- 
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stood this to be the dominant passion of 
her soul, the great motive power of her 
life, the knowledge was surely not confined 
to him — others would know it too. In 
gaming her position as Mr. Creswell's wife, 
her success, her elation, had been so great 
as coinpletely to absorb her thoughts, and 
what people might say as to the manner 
in which that success had been obtained, 
or the reasons for which the position had 
been sought, had never troubled her for 
one instant. Now, however, she saw at 
once that her designs had been suspected, 
and doubtless talked of, sneered at, and 
jested over, and her heart beat with extra 
speed, and the blood suffused her cheeks, 
as she thought of how she had probably 
been the subject of alehouse gossip, how 
the townsfolk and villagers amongst whom, 
since the canvassing time, she had recently 
been so much, must have all discussed her 
after she had left their houses, and all had 
their passing joke at the young woman who 
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had married the old man for his money. 
She stamped her foot in rage upon the 
ground as the idea came into her mind ; it 
was too horrible to think she should have 
aiforded scandal-matter to these low people, 
it was so galling to her pride ; she almost 
wished that — and just then the sharp, clear, 
silvery tinkle of the little bells sounded on 
her ear, and the perfectly-appointed car- 
riage with the iron-gray ponies came into 
view, and the next miniite she had taken 
the reins from James, had received his 
Salute, and, drawing her sealskin cloak 
closely round her, was spinning towards 
her luxurious home, with the feeling that 
she could put up with all their talk, and 
endure all their remarks, so long as she 
enjoyed the material comforts which money 
had undoubtedly brought her. 

Marfan started on her return drive in 
a pleasant frame of mind, but the glow of 
satisfaction had passed away long before 
she reached home, and had been succeeded 
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by very different feelings. She no longer 
cared what the neighbouring people might 
say about her ; she had quite got over that, 
and was pondering, with gradually increas- 
ing fury, over the manner in which Walter 
Joyce had received her proposition, and 
the light and airy scom, never for one 
moment striven to be concealed, with which 
he had tossed it aside. She bit her lip in 
anger and vexation as she thought of her 
tremendous folly in so speedily unfolding 
her plan without previously making herseif 
acquainted with Joyce s views, and seeing 
how he was likely to receive the Sugges- 
tion; she was furious with herseif as she 
recalled his light laugh and easy bearing, 
so different from anything she had pre- 
viously Seen in him, and — ^by the way that 
was odd; she had not noticed it before, 
but undoubtedly he was very much im- 
proved in appearance and manner ; he had 
lost the rustic awkwardness and bashful- 
ness which had previously rendered him 
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somewhat ungainly, and had acquired con- 
fidence and ease. She had heard this be- 
fore ; her husband had mentioned it to her 
as having been told him by Mr. Teesdale, 
who kept the keenest oudook on Joyce 
and his doings, and who regarded him as 
a very dangerous Opponent; she had 
heard this before, but she had paid but 
little attention to it, not thinking that she 
should so soon have an opportunity of 
personally verifying the assertion. She 
acknowledged it now ; saw that it was 
exactly the manner which would prove 
wonderfully winning among the electors, 
who were neither to be awed by distant 
demeanour nor to be cajoled by excessive 
familiarity. In Walter Joyce's pleasant 
bearing and cheery way there was a some- 
thing which seemed to say, " I am of you, 
and understand you, although I may have 
had, perhaps, a few more brains and a little 
better education;" and there was nothing 
that more quickly got to the hearts of the 
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Brocksoppians than the feeling that they 
were about to elect one of themselves. 
This was a chord which Mr. Creswell could 
never touch, although he had every claim 
to do so, and although Mr. Gould had had 
thousands of a little pamphlet Struck off 
and circulated among the voters — b, little 
pamphlet supposed to be Mr. Creswell's 
biography, adomed with woodcuts bor- 
rowed from some previous publication, the 
first of which represented Mr. Creswell as 
a cabin-boy, about to receive the punish- 
ment of the " colt" from the mate — he had 
scarcely been on board ship during his life 
— ^while the last showed him, and Mrs. 
Creswell, with short waist, long train, and 
high ostrich feathers in her head (supposed 
to have been originally the vera effigies of 
some lady mayoress in George the Third's 
time), receiving the cream of the aristo- 
cracy in a gilded saloon. But the people 
declined to believe in the biography, which, 
indeed, did rather more härm than good, 
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and cast doubt on the real history of Mr. 
Creswell's self-manufacture, than which, in 
its way, nothing could be more credit- 
able. 

Before Marfan had reached her home 
she had revolved all these things very care- 
fuUy in her mind, and the result which she 
arrived at was, that as it was impossible to 
purchase peace, and as the fight must now 
be fought out at all hazards, the only way 
— ^not indeed to insure success, for that was 
out of the question, but to stand a good 
Chance for it— was to pay fresh and unre- 
mitting attention to the canvassing, and, 
above all, to try personally to enlist the 
sympathies of the voters, not leaving it, 
as in Woolgreaves it had hitherto been 
done, to Mr. Teesdale and his emissaries. 
With all her belief in money, Marian had 
a faith in position, which, though lately 
bom, was springing up apace, and she feit 
that Squire Creswell might yet win many 
a vote which would be given to him out 
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of respect to his Status in the county, if he 
would only exert himself to obtain it. 

Füll of this idea, she drove through 
the lodge-gates at Woolgreaves, any little 
qualms or heart-sinkings which she might 
have recently feit disappearing entirely as 
she looked round upon the trim gardens, 
trim even in those first days of winter, 
and upon the long line of conservatories 
which had recently risen under her direc- 
tion, as the hall-doors opened at her ap- 
proach, and as she stepped out of her 
pony-carriage, the mistress of that hand- 
some mansion, warmed and flower-scented 
and luxurious. Her pleasure was a little 
dashed when she found that Mr. Creswell 
had been carried off into ßrocksopp by 
Mr. Gould, who had come down unex- 
pectedly from London, and that Mr. Ben- 
thall was seated in the drawing-room with 
Maude and Gertrude, evidently intending 
to remain to luncheon, if he were invited. 
But she rallied in a moment, and accorded 
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the invitation graciously, and did the hon- 
ours of the luncheon table with all proper 
hoBpitality. Once or twice she winced a 
little at the obvious understanding be- 
tween Gertrude and Mr. Benthall ; a State 
of things for which, though to some ex- 
tent prepared, she was by no means par- 
ticularly grateful. It was not" entirely 
new to her, this flirtation ; she had noticed 
something of it a while ago, and her hus- 
band had made it the subject of one of 
his mild little jokes to her; but she had 
matters of greater Import to attend to just 
then, and would see how it should be 
treated when the election was over. 

After luncheon Marian, recollecting the 
determination she had arrived at in her 
homeward drive, was minded to put it in 
force at once, and accordingly ^aid to her 
visitor, " Are you going back to the school, 
Mr. Benthall, or do you make holiday this 
afternoon ?" 

" Fortunately, my dear Mrs. Creswell," 
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Said Mr. Benthall, with a slight sign of that 
indolence which the consumption of an ex- 
cellent luncheon superinduces in a man of 
füll habit — "fortunately the law has done 
that for me! Wednesdays and Saturdays 
are half-holidays by — ^well^ I don't know 
exactly by act of parliament, but at all 
events by Helmingham rxile and System; 
so, to-day being Saturday, I am absolved 
from further work. To my infinite satis- 
faction, I confess." 

" I am glad of that," said Marian ; "for 
it will leave you free to accept my pro- 
position. I have some business in Brock- 
sopp, and I want an escort. Will you 
come?" 

"I shall be delighted," replied Mr. 
Benthall, " though I shall keep up my un- 
fortunate character for piain speaking by 
asking you not to dawdle too long in the 
shops ! I do get so horridly impatient 
while ladies are tuming over a counter- 
ful of goods !" 
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^'My dear Mr. Benthall, pray spare 
yourself any such dreadful anticipations ! 
The business that takes me into Brocksopp 
is of a widely different character." 

'' And that is— " 

"How can you ask at such a crisis?" 
Said Marfan, in a mock heroic style, for 
her spirits always rose at the prospect 
of action. "In what business should a 
wife be engaged at such a time but her 
husband's? My business of course is — 
electioneering !" 

" Electioneering — ^you ?" 

" Well, canvassing ; you know perfectly 
well what I inean !" 

"And you want me to go with you?" 

"Why not? Mr. Benthall, what on earth 
is all this questioning about ?" 

"My dear Mrs. Creswell, do you not 
know that it is impossible for me to go with 
you on the expedition you propose ?" 

" No, I do not know it I Why is it im- 
possible ?" 
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" Simply because in politics I happen to 
be diametrically opposed to Mr. Creswell. 
My sympathies are strongly Liberal;" 

"Then, in the present election your in- 
tention is to vote against Mr. Creswell, and 
for bis Opponent?" 

" ündoubtedly. Is this the first time 
you have heard this?" 

" Most unquestionably ! Who should 
have told me ?" 

" Mr. Creswell ! Directly it was known 
that he would come forward in the Conser- 
vative interest, I told him my views !" 

" He did not mention the circumstance 
to me," Said Marfan ; then added, after a 
moment, " I never asked him about you, to 
be sure ! I had no idea that there was the 
least doubt of the way in which you in- 
tended to vote." 

There was a dead silence for a few 
rainutes after this, a pause during which 
Gertrude Creswell took advantage of Ma- 
rian's abstraction to catch Maude's eye 
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and to shape her mouth into the silent 
expression öf the word " Row" — de- 
livered three times with great solemnity. 
At last Marian looked up and said, with 
an evidently foreed smile, "Well, then, I 
must be content to shrug my Shoulders, 
and submit to these dreadful politics so 
far dividing us that I must give up all 
idea of your accompanying me into Brock- 
sopp, Mr. Benthall ; but I shall be obliged 
if you will give me five minutes' conver- 
sation — I will not detain you longer — ^in 
the library." 

Mr. Benthall, muttering that he should 
be delighted, rose from his chair and opened 
the door for his hostess to pass out; be- 
fore he followed her he tumed round to 
glance at the girls, and again Gertrude's 
fresh rosy lips pressed themselves to- 
gether and then opened for the silent 
expression of the word "Row," but he 
took no notice of this cabalistic sign be- 
yond nodding his head in a reassuring 
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manner, and then followed Mrs. Creswell 
to the library. 

"Pray be seated, Mr. Benthall," said 
Marian, droppiiig into a chaLr at the 
writing . table, and commencing to sketch 
vaguely on the blotting-book with a dry 
pen ; "the news you told me just now 
has come upon me quite unexpectedly. 
I had no idea — ^looking at your intimacy 
in this house — ^intimacy which, as far as I 
know, has continued uninterruptedly to the 
present moment — ^no idea that you could 
have been going to act against us at so 
serious a crisis as the present." 

Mr. Benthall did not like Mrs, Cres- 
well, but he was a man of the world, and 
he could not avoid admiring the delici- 
ous insolence of the tone of voice which 
lent additional relish to the insolence of 
the Statement, that he had continued to 
avail himself of their hospitality, while 
intending to requite it with Opposition. 
He merely said, however, "The fault is 
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not mine, Mrs. Creswell, as I have be- 
fore Said; immediately on the announce- 
ment of the contest, and of Mr. Cres- 
well's Coming forward as the Conservative 
candidate, I went straight to him and told 
him I was not a free agent in the matter. 
I labour under the misfortune — and it is 
one for which I know I shall receive no 
sympathy in this part of the country, for 
people, however good-hearted they may 
be, cannot pity where they cannot un- 
derstand — I labour under the misfortune 
of Coming of an old family, having had 
people before me who for years and years 
have held to Liberal opinions in fair wea- 
ther and foul weather, now profiting by it, 
now losing most confoundedly, but never 
veering a hair's breadth for an instant. 
In those opinions I was brought up, and 
in those opinions I shall die ; they may 
be Avrong, I don't say they are not; IVe 
not much time, or opportunity, or in- 
clination, for the matter of that, for going 
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very deeply into the question. I've taken 
it for granted, on the strength of the re- 
commendation of wiser heads than mine; 
more than all, on the fact of their being 
the family opinions, held by the family 
time out of mind. Im excessively sorry 
that in this instance those opinions clash 
with those held by a gentleman who is 
so thoroughly deserving of all respect as 
Mr. Creswell, and from whom I have re- 
ceived so many proofs of friendship and 
kindness. Just now it is especially pro- 
voking for me to be thrown into antago- 
nism to him in any way, because — how- 
ever, that's neither here nor there. I 
daresay I shall have to run counter to 
several of my friends hereabouts, but 
there is no one the Opposition to whom 
will concem me so much as Mr. Cres- 
well. However, as I've said before, it is 
a question of sticking to the family princi- 
ples, and in one sense to the family honour, 
and — so there's nothing eise to be done." 
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Marfan sat quietly for a minute, before 
she Said, " Not having had the honour of 
belonging to an old family so extensively 
stocked with traditions, not even having 
married into one, I am perhaps scarcely 
able to understand your position, Mr. Ben- 
thall. But it occurs to me that 'pro- 
gress' is a word which I have heard not 
unfrequently mentioned in connexion with 
the principles for the support of which you 
seemed prepared to go to the stake, and 
it seems to me an impossible word to be 
used by those who maintain a set of politi- 
cal opinions simply because they received 
them from their ancestors." 

" 0, of conrse it is not merely that ! 
Of course I myself hold and believe in 
them !" 

" Sufficiently to let that belief influ- 
enae your actions at a rather important 
period of your life? See here, Mr. Ben- 
thall ; it happens to be my wish, my very 
strong wish, that my husband should be 
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retumed for Brocksopp at this election. 
I do not hide from myself that his return 
is by no means certain, that it is neces- 
sary that every vote should be secured. 
Now, there are certain farmers, holding 
land in connexion with the charity under 
which the school was founded — there is 
no intended härm in my use of the word, 
for my father was paid out of it as well as 
you, remember-farmers who, holding the 
charity land, look to the master of the school, 
with an odd kind of loyalty, as their head, 
and, in such matters as an election, would, 
I imagine, come to him for advice how to 
act. Amiright?" 

" Perfectly right." 

"You know this byexperience? They 
have been to you ?" 

"Some of them waited on me at the 
school-house several days ago ! •' 

" And you made them pledge themselves 
to Support Mr. — Mr. Joyce ?" 

"No, Mrs. Creswcll, I am a schoolmas- 
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ter and a clergjnnan, not an electioneering 
agent. I explained to them to the best of 
my power the views taken by each party 
on the great question of the day, and, when 
asked a direct question as to how I should 
myself vote, I answered it — that was all." 

''^All, indeed! It is sufficient to show 
me that these unthinking people will follow 
you to the poUing-booth like sheep! How- 
ever, to return to what I was about to say 
when I thought of these famiers ; is your 
belief in your attachment to these princi- 
ples so strong as to allow them to influence 
your actions at what may be an important 
period of your life ? I know the Helming- 
ham school-salary, Mr. BenthaU; I know 
the life — Heaven knows I ought, after all 
the years of its weariness and its drudgery 
which I witnessed. You are scarcely in 
your proper place, I think ! I can picture 
you to myself in a pleasant rectory in a 
southern or western county, with a charm- 
ing ^vifc by your side !" 
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" A most delightful idea, Mrs. Creswell, 
but one impossible of realisation in my 
case, I am afraid !" 

" By no means so impossible as you 
seem to imagine. I have only to say one 
Word to my husband, and " 

" My dear Mrs. Creswell," said Mr. Ben- 
thall, rising, and laying bis band lightly on 
ber arm, " pray excuse my interrupting 
you ; but I am sure you don't know what 
you are saying or doing ! Ladies have no 
idea of this kind of thing ; tbey don't un- 
derstand it, and we cannot explain. I can 
only say tbat if any man had — well, I sbould 
not bave besitated a moment in knocking 
bim down I" And Mr. Bentball, wbose 
manner was disturbed, wbose voice trem- 
bled, and wbose face was very much flusbed, 
was making rapidly to tbe door, wben Ma- 
rfan called bim back. 

"I am sorry," sbe said, very calmly, 
"tbat our last interview sbould bave been 
so disagreeable. You will understand tbat, 
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undep present circumstances, your visits 
here, and your acquaintance with any of 
the inmates of this house, must cease." 

Mr. Benthall looked as though about to 
Bpeak, but he merely bowed and left the 
room. When the door closed behind him, 
Marian sank down into her chair, and 
burst into a flood of bitter tears. It was 
the second repulse she had met with that 
day, and she had not been accustomed to 
repnlses, of late. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN INCOMPLETE VICTORY. 

Mr. Benthall's neat cob was not Stand- 
ing in a loose box in the Woolgreaves 
Stahle, as was its usual wont when its mas- 
ter had paid a visit to that hospitable man- 
sion. On this occasion the schoolmaster 
had walked over from Hehningham, and, 
though by nature an indolent man, Mr. 
Benthall was exceedingly pleased at the 
prospeet of the walk before him on emerg- 
ing from Woolgreaves after his interview 
in the library with Mrs. Creswell. He feit 
that he required a vent for the excitement 
under which he was labouring, a vent 
which could only be found in sharp and 
prolonged exercise. The truth was that 
he was very much excited and very angry 
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indeed. " It is a very charitable way of 
looking at it — a more than charitable way," 
he muttered to himself as he strode over 
the ground, "to fancy that Mrs. Creswell 
was ignorant of what she was doing; did 
not know that she was oifering me a bribe 
to vote for her husband, and to influence 
the farmers on this estate to do the same. 
She knew it well enough ; she is by far 
too clever a woman not to understand all 
about it. And if she would try that game 
on with US, who hold a comparatively su- 
perior position, what won't she do with 
those lower on the electoral roll ? Clever 
woman too, thorough woman of the world. 
I wonder at her forgetting herseif, and 
showing her hand so completely. How 
admirably she emphasised the 'any of the 
inmates' in that sentence when she gave 
me my cong^ ! it was really remarkably 
well done ! When I teil Gertrude this, it 
will show her the real facts at once. She 
has had a firm impression that, up to the 
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present time, ' madam/ as she calls Mrs. 
Creswell, has had no idea as to the State 
of the case between us ; but I don't think 
even incredulous Gertrude would have 
111 uch doubt of it if she had been present, 
and caught the expression of Mrs. Cres- 
well' s face as she forbade my communica- 
tion with 'any' of the inmates of her house. 
Neither look nor tone admitted of the 

smallest ambiguity, and I took care to ap- 
preciate both. Something must be done 
to circumvent our young friend the hostess 
of Woolgreaves." 

Thus soliloquised the Reverend George 
Benthall as he strode across the bleak har- 
ren fields, chopping away with his stick 
at the thin naked hedges as he passed them, 
pushing his hat back from his brow, and 
uttering many sounds which were at least 
impatient, not to say unclerical, as he pro- 
gressed. After his dinner, feeling that this 
was an exceptional kind of evening, and 
one which must be exceptionally treated, 
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he went down to his cellar, brought there- 
from a bottle- of excellent Burgundy, lit up 
his favourite pipe, placed his feet on the 
fender, and prepared himself for a carefiil 
review of the occurrences of the day. On 
the whole, he was satisiied. It may seem 
Strange that a man, indolent, uncaring 
about most things, and certainly desirous 
of the opportunity for the acquisition of 
worldly goods, should have refused the 
Chance of such a position as Marian hinted 
he might aspire to — a position which her 
own keen natural instinct and worldly 
knowledge suggested to her as the very 
one which he would most covet — but it 
must be remembered that Mr. Benthall was 
a man of birth and family, bound to en- 
dorse the family politics in his own person, 
and likely to shrink from the merest Sug- 
gestion of a bribe as the highest insult 
and indignity that could possibly be of- 
fered him. One of Marian's hints went 
home ; when she told him that all acquaint- 
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ance between him and any member of the 
Woolgreaves Household must cease, the holt 
penetrated. The easy attention which Mr. 
Benthall had just paid to the rather odd, 
but decidedly amusing, niece of rieh Squire 
Creswell had developed into a great liking, 
which had grown into a passion deeper and 
stronger than this cahn, placid — ^well, not 
to disguise the fact, selfish — clergyman had 
ever imagined he could have experienced ' 
and although in his homeward walk he 
was pleased to smile in his complimentary 
faßhion at Mrs. Creswell's skill in aiming 
the arrow, when he tumed the whole mat- 
ter over in his mind after dinner, he was 
compelled to allow that it was exceedingly 
unpleasant, and that he did not see how 
affairs between himself and Gertrude were 
to be carried out to a happy issue with- 
out bringing matters to a crisis. For this 
crisis long-headed and calculating Mr. Ben- 
thall had been for some time prepared — 
that is to say, he had long entertained the 
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idea that after a time Mrs. Creswell, getting 
tired of the alternations in the State of 
armed neutrality or actual warfare, in one 
or other of which slie always lived with 
the young ladies, and feeling towards them 
as Haman feit towards Mordecai, with the 
aggravation of their all being women, would 
certainly do her best towards getting them 
removed from Woolgreaves ; and doing her 
best meant, when Mr. Creswell was the 
person to be acted upon, the accomplish- 
ment of her designs. But Mr. Benthall 
feit tolerably certain, from his knowledge 
of Mr. Creswell, and the conversation in 
some degree bearing on the subjeet which 
they had had together, that though the 
old gentleman would not be able to mth- 
stand, nor indeed would for a moment at- 
tempt to fight against the pressure which 
would be put upon him by his wife for 
the accomplishment of her purpose, even 
though that preference were to the disad- 
vantage of his blood relations, that result 
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once achieved, he would do everjrthing in 
his power to insure the girls' future com- 
fort, and would not abate one jot of the 
liberal pecuniary aUowance which he had 
always intended for them on the oecasion 
of their marriage. It was very comforting 
to Mr. Benthall, after due deliberation, to 
come to this conclusion; for though he 
was very much attached to Gertrude Cres- 
well, and though of late he had begun to 
think she was so indispensable to his future 
happiness that he could almost have mar- 
ried her without any dowry, yet it was 
pleasant to think that — well, that she would 
not only make him a charming wife, but 
bring a very handsome increase to his in- 
come — ^when the storm arrived. 

The storm arrived sooner than Mr. Ben- 
thall anticipated : it must have been brew- 
ing while he was seated with his feet on 
the fender, enjoying that special bottle of 
Burgundy and that favourite pipe. As he 
sat at his breakfast he received a note from 
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Gertrude, which said, " There has been the 
most terrible fuss here this evening ! I 
don't know what you and madam can have 
fought about during that dreadfully solemn 
interview in the library to wbich she in- 
vited you, but she is furiaus against you! 
She and uncle were closeted together for 
nearly an hour after he came in from 
Brocksopp ; and when they joined us in 
the dining-room his eyes were quite red, 
and Tm sure he had been crying. Poor 
old darling! isn't it a shame for that — 
never mind. After dinner, just as we were 
about to run off as usiial, madam said she 
wanted to speak to us, and marched us 
off to the drawing-room. When we got 
there she harangued us, and told us it was 
only right we should know that you had 
behaved in a most treacherous and un- 
friendly manner towards uncle, and that 
your conduct had been so base that she 
had been compelled to forbid you the 
house. I was going to speak at this, but 
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Maude dashed in, and said she did not be- 
lieve a word of it, and that it was all 
madam's concoction, and that you were a 
gentleman, and I don't know what — ^you 
understand, all sorts of nice things about 
you ! And then madam said you had 
thrown over uncle, to whom you owed 
such a debt of gratitude — ^what for, good- 
ness knows ! — and were going to vote for 
uncle's Opponent, Mr. Joyce, who — But 
then I dashed in, and I said that, consider- 
ing what people said about her and Mr. 
Joyce, and the engagement that had ex- 
isted between them, she ought not to say 
anything against him. And Maude tried 
to stop me ; but my blood was up, and I 
wouid go on, and I said all kinds of things ; 
and madam grew very pale, and said that, 
though she was disposed to make every al- 
lowance for me, considering the infatuatioh 
I was labouring imder — ^that's what she said, 
infatuation I was labouring under — she 
could not put up with being insulted in 
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her own house, and shc should appeal to 
uncle. So she went away, and presently she 
and uncle came back together, and he said 
he was deeply grieved and all that — poor old 
dear, he looked awful — but he could not 
have his wife treated with disrespect — dis- 
respect, indeed! — and he thought that the 
best thing that could be done would be for 
US to go away for a time, at least ; only for 
a time, the dear old man said, trying to 
look cheerful ; for if he succeeded in this 
election he and Mrs. Creswell would neces- 
sarily be for several months in London, 
during which we could come back to Wool- 
greaves ; but for a time, and if we would 
only settle where we would go, Parker, our 
maid, who is a most staid and respectable 
person, would go with us, and all could be 
arranged. I think Maude was going to fly 
out again ; but a look at the dear old man's 

woebegone face stopped her, and she was 

silent. So it's decided we're to go somewhere 
out of this. But is it not an a^vful nuisance, 
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George ? What shall we do ? Where shall 
we go ? It will be a relief to get rid of 
madam for a tirae, and out of the reacli of 
her eyes and her tongue; but doesn't it 
seem very horrible altogether?" 

"Horrible altogether! It does, indeed, 
seem very horrible altogether," said Mr. 
Benthall to himselfj as he finished reading 
this epistle, and laid it do^vn on the break- 
fast-table before him. ''What on earth is 
to be done ? This old man seems perfectly 
besotted, while this very strong - minded 
young woman, his wife, has completely 
gleaned the brains out of his head and the 
kindliness out of his heart. What can he 
be thinking about, to imagine that these 
two girls are to take some lodguig and 
form some course for themselves? Why 
the thing is monstrous and impossible ! 
They would have to live in seclusion ; it 
would be impossible for any man ever to 
call upon them ; and 0, it won't do at all, 
won't do at all ! But what's to be done ? 
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I can't interfere in the matter, and I know 
no one with whom I could consult. Ye8, 
by George ! Joyce, our candidate, Mr. 
Joyce ; he's a clear-headed fellow, and one 
who, I should think, if Mrs. Covey's stor}^ 
be correct, would not object to put a spoke 
in Mrs. Creswell's wheel. I'U go and see 
him. Perliaps he can help me in this 
fix." 

No sooner said than done. The young 
gentlemen on the foundation and the head- 
master's boarders had that moming to 
make shift with the teaching of the ushers, 
while the neat cob was taken from his stable 
at an unwonted hour, and cantered down 
to Brocksopp. Mr. Joyce was not at his 
head-quarters, he was out canvassing; so the 
cob was put up, and Mr. Benthall started 
on a search-expedition through the town. 
After some little time he came up with the 
Liberal candidate, with whom he had al- 
ready Struck up a pleasant acquaintance, 
and begged a few minutes of his time. The 
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request was granted. They adjoumed to 
Joyce's private sitting-room at the inn, 
and there Mr. Benthall laid the whole 
Story before him, showing in detail Ma- 
rian's machinations against the girls, and 
pointing out the final piece of strategy by 
whieh she had induced her husband to give 
them the rout, and teil them they could 
no longer be inmates of his house. Joyce 
was very much astonished; for although 
the film had gradually been withdrawn 
from his eyes since the day of the receipt 
of Marian's letter, he had no idea of the 
depth of her degradation. That she could 
endeavour to win him from the touma- 
ment now he stood a good chance of vic- 
tory; that she would even endeavour to 
bribe a man like Benthall, who was suffi- 
ciently venal, Walter thought, who had his 
price, like most men, but who had not 
been properly "got at,'' he could imder- 
stand; but that she could endeavour to 
attempt to wreak her vengeance on two un- 
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oifending girls, siraply because they were 
remotely connected with one of the causes 
of her annoyance, was beyond bis compre- 
hension. He saw, however, at once, that 
the young ladies were delicately situated ; 
and, partly from an innate feeling of gal- 
lantry, partly with a desire to oblige Ben- 
thall, who had proved himself very loyal 
in the cause, and not without a desire to 
thwart what was evidently a pet scheme 
with Mrs. Creswell, he took up the ques- 
tion with alacrity. 

"You're quite right," he said, after a 
little consideration, "in saying that it would 
be impossible that these two young ladies 
could go away and live by themselves, or 
rather with their maid. I know nothing 
of them, beyond seeing them a long time 
ago. I should not even recognise them 
were we to meet now ; but it is evident 
that by birth and education they are 
ladies, and they must not be thrown on 
the World, to rough it in the manner pro- 
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posed by their weak uncle, at the insti- 
gation of his charming wife. The ques- 
tion is, what is to be done with them? 
Neither you nor I, even if we had the 
power and will, dare oifer them any hos- 
pitality, miserable bachelors as we are. 
The laws of etiquette forbid that ; and we 
should have Mrs. Grundy, egged on by 
Mrs. Creswell, calling us over the coals, 
and bringing us to book very speedily. It 
is clear that in their position the best thing 
for them would be to be received by some 
lady relative of their own, or in defiault of 
that, by some one whose name and cha- 
racter would be a complete answer to any- 
thing which our friends Mrs. Grundy or 
Mrs. Creswell might choose to say about 
them. Have they no such female rela- 
tions ? No ! I fear then that, for their 
own sakes, the best thing we can do is 
not to interfere in the matter. It is very 
hard for you, I can see clearly, as you will 
be undoubtedly deterred from papng any 
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Visits to Miss Gertrude until — Stay, IVe an 
idea : it's come upon me so suddenly that 
it has almost taken my breath away, and 
I don't know whether I dare attempt to 
carry it out Wait, and let me think it 
over.'' 

The idea that had occurred to Joyce 
was, to lay the State of affairs before Lady 
Caroline Mansergh, and ask her advice and 
assistance in the matter. He feit certain 
that she would act with promptitude, and 
at the same time with great discretion. 
Her knowledge of the world would teil her 
exactly what was best to be done under 
the circumstances ; whüe the high position 
which she held in society, and that not 
alone by reason of her rank, would effec- 
tuaUy silence any malicious whisperings 
and critical comments which would inevit- 
ably be made on the proceedings of a less 
favoured personage. The question was, 
dare he ask her to interfere in the mat- 
ter? He had no claim on her, he knew; 
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but she had always shown him such ^reat 
favour, that he thought he might urge his 
request without offence. Even in the last 
letter which he had received from her, just 
before he started on his election eampaign, 
she reminded him of his promise to allow 
her to be of service to him in any possible 
way, and never to permit any idea of the 
magnitude or difficulty of the task to be 
undertaken to influence him against ask- 
ing her to do it. Yes, he feit sure that 
Lady Caroline would be of material assist- 
ance to him in this emergency; the only 
question was, was he not wasting his re- 
sources ? These young ladies were nothing 
to him ; to him it was a matter of no mo- 
ment whether they remained at Wool- 
greaves or were hunted out to genteel 
lodgings. Stay, though. To get rid of 
them from their uncle's house, to re- 
move them from her presence, in which 
they were constantly reminding her of by- 
gone times, had, according to Mr. Ben- 
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tliairs Story, been Marian Creswell's fixed 
iiitention from the moment of her mar- 
Hage. Were they to leave now, outcast 
and humbled, she would have gained a 
perfect victory ; whereas if they were re- 
ceived under the chaperonage of a person 
in the position of Lady Caroline Mansergh, 
it would be anything but a degradation of 
Station for the young ladies, and a decided 
blow for Mrs. Creswell. That thought de- 
cided him ; he would invoke Lady Caro- 
line's aid at onee. 

''Well," Said he, after a few minutes' 
pause, when he had come to this determina- 
tion, " you have waited, and I have thought 

it over — " 

"And the result is — ?" asked Mr. Ben- 

thall. 

"That I shall be bold, and act upon 
the idea whieh has just oecurred to me, 
and whieh is briefly this : There is in Lon- 
don a lady of rank and social position, who 
is good enough to be my friend, and who, 
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I feel certain, will, if I ask her to do so, 
interest herself in the fortunes of these two 
young ladies, and advise us what is best 
to be done for them under present circum- 
stances. It is piain that after what has 
oceurred they can stay no longer at Wool- 
greaves/' 

" Perfectly piain. Maude would not 
listen to such a thing for a moment, 
and Gertrude always thinks with her 
sister." 

"That's plucky in Miss Maude; and 
pluck is not a bad quality to be possessed 
of when you are thrown out into the world 
on your own resources, as some of us know 
from experience. Then they must leave 
as soon as possible. Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh, the lady of whom I have just spoken, 
will doubtless be able to suggest some place 
where they can be received, and where they 
would have the advantage of her occasional 
surveillance." 

"Nothing could possibly be better,'' 

VOL. in. L 
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cried Mr. Benthall, in great glee. " I can- 
not teil you, Mr. Joyce, how much I am 
obliged to you for your disinterested Co- 
operation in this matter." 

" Perhaps my Cooperation is not so dis- 
interested as you imagine/' said Joyce, 
with a grave smile. " Perhaps — but that's 
nothing now." 

"Will you write to Lady Caroline 
Mansergh at once? Time presses, you 
know." 

" Better than that, I will go up to Lon- 
don and see her. There will necessarily be 
a lull in the canvassing here for the next 
two or three days, and I shall be able to 
explain far more clearly than by letter. 
Besides, I shall take the opportunity of 
seeing our friends Potter and Fyfe, and 
hearing the best news from head-quarters." 

"That is merely an excuse," said Mr. 
Benthall ; " I am sure you are undertaking 
this joumey, solely with the view of serving 
these young ladies and me." 
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" And myself, my good friend," replied 
Joyce ; " and myself, I assure you." 

Lady Caroline Mansergh had a very 
charming little house in Chesterfield-street, 
Majrfair, thoroughly homeish and remark- 
ably comfortable. Since she had been left 
a widow she had frequently passed the 
winter, as well as the season, in London, 
and her residence was accordingly arranged 
with a due regard to the miseries of our de- 
lightful climate. Her Iad3n3hip was in town, 
Joyce was glad to find, and afiter he had 
sent up his name, he was shown into a 
very cosy drawing-room, with a large fire 
blazing on the hearth, and all the draughts 
carefully excluded by means of porti^res 
and thick hanging curtains. He had merely 
time to notice that the room was eminently 
one to be lived in, and not kept merely 
for show, one that was lived in, moreover, 
as the sign of a woman's hand, everywhere 
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recognisable, in the management of the 
flowers and the books, in the work-basket 
and the feminine writing arrangements, so 
different, somehow, from a man's desk and 
its appurtenances, plainly showed, when 
the door opened, and Lady Caroline en- 
tered the room. 

She was looking splendidly handsome. 
In all the work and worry of his recent 
life, Joyce had lost all except a kind of 
general remeinbrance of her face and figure, 
and he was almost betrayed into an excla- 
mation of astonishment as he saw her ad- 
vancing towards him. There must have 
been something of this feeling in the ex- 
pression of his face, for Lady Caroline's 
cheeks blushed for an instant, and the voice 
in which she bade him welcome, and ex- 
pressed her pleasure of seeing him, was 
rather unsteady in its tone. 

"I imagined you were at Brocksopp," 
she Said, after a minute; "indeed I have 
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some idea that quite recently I saw a re- 
port in the paper of some speech of yours, 
as ha^'ing been delivered there." 

" Perfectly correct : I only came up last 
night." 

" And how goes the great cause ? No, 
seriously, how are you progressing; what 
are the chances of success ? You know 
how interested I am about it !" 

" We are progressing admirably, and if 
we can only hold out as we are doing, there 
is very little doubt of our triumph !" 

"And you will enter upon the career 
which I suggested to you, Mr. Joyce, and 
you will work in it as you have worked in 
everything eise which you have undertaken, 
with zeal, energy, and success !" said Lady 
Caroline, with flashing eyes. "But what 
has brought you to London at this par- 
ticular time ?" 

" You, Lady CaroHne !" 

"I?" and the flush again overspread 
her face. 
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"You. I wanted your advice and as- 
sistance." 

"Ah! I recollect you saidjust now, 'if 
we could only hold out as we are doing.' 
How foolish of me not at once to — Mr. 
Joyce, you — ^you want money to pursue 
this election, and you have shown your 
friendship for me by — " 

"No, indeed, Lady Caroline, though 
there is no one in the world to whom I 
would so gladly be under an Obligation. 
No; this is a matter of a very different 
kind ;" and he briefly explained to her the 
State of aflfairs at Woolgreaves, and the 
Position of Maude and Gertrude CresweU. 

After he had concluded there was a 
momentary pause, and then Lady Caroline 
Said, " And you do not know either of these 
young ladies, Mr. Joyce ?" 

" I do not. I have scarcely seen them 
since they were children." 

"And it is for the sake of revenge on 
her that he is taking all this trouble!" 
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thought Lady Caroline to lierself; "that 
woman threw away a priceless treasure; 
the man who can hate like this must have 
a great capacity for loving." Then she said 
aloud, " I am very glad you came to me, 
Mr. Joyce, as this is plainly a case where 
prompt action is needed. When do you 
retum to Brocksopp ?" 

"To-night'' 

" Will you be the bearer of a note from 
me to Miss Creswell ? I shaU be delighted 
to have her and her sister here, in this 
house, as my guests, as long as it may suit 
them to remain." 

"Lady Caroline, how can I thank you !" 

" By asking me to do some Service for 
you yourself, Mr. Joyce. This is merely 
general philanthropy." 

Marian Creswell was in great exulta- 
tion, for several reasons. Mr. Joyce had 
hurried suddenly to London, and a report 
had been started that he was about to aban- 
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don the contest. That was one cause for 
her delight. Another was that the girls 
had evidently accepted their defeat in the 
last contest as final, and she should be rid 
of them for ever. She had noticed various 
preparations for departure, and had seen 
heavy boxes lumbering the passages near 
their rooms, but had carefully avoided 
making any inquiries, and had begged her 
husband to do likewise. 

" They will go," she said, " and it will 
be for the best. Either they or I must 
have gone, and I suppose you would prefer 
it should be they. It is their duty to say 
where they purpose going, and what they 
purpose doing. It will be time enough for 
you to refuse your consent, if the place of 
selection be an objectionable one, when 
they teil us where it is.'' 

Two days after that conversation Mr. 
and Mrs. Creswell were sitting together 
affcer luncheon, when Maude entered the 
room. - She took no notice of Marian, but 
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Said to hex uncle, "Gertrude and I are 
going away to-morrow, uncle, for some 
time, if not for ever. You won't be as- 
tonished to hear it, I know, but it is our 
duty to teil you." 

"Well, Maude, I — going away — I eon- 
fess, not entirely news to me,'' said Mr. 
Creswell, hopelessly feeble ; " where are 
you going, child?" 

"We have accepted an invitation we 
have received, uncle." 

"An invitation? I did not know you 
knew any one, Maude. From some of your 
old school companions ?" 

" No, uncle ; from Lady Caroline Man- 
sergh — a friend of Mr. Benthall's and Mr. 
Joyce's, uncle." 

Marian looked up, and the light of 
triumph faded out of her eyes. It was but 
an incomplete victory, after all ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SHATTERING OF THE IDOL. 

The fact that his nieces had actually left 
the shelter of his roof, although, as he had 
hitherto believed, that result had been 
brought about by their own wilfulness and 
impatience of control, came upon Mr. Cres- 
well with ahnost stunning force, True, 
Marfan had mentioned to him that it was 
impossible that she and the girls could ever 
live together in amity — true, that he him- 
self had on more than one occasion been 
witness of painful scenes between them — 
true, that the girls' departure had been 
talked of for a week past as an expected 
event, and that the preparations for it lay 
before his eyes; but he had not realised 
the fact ; his mind was so taken up with 
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the excitement of the Coming election con- 
test, that he had scarcely noticed the lug- 
gage through which he had occasionally to 
thread his way, or, if he had noticed it, 
had regarded its presence there as merely a 
piece of self-assertion on the part of impe- 
tuous Maude or silly Gertrude, determined 
to show, foolish children as they were, that 
they were not to be put down by Marian's 
threats, but were ready to Start indepen- 
dently whenever such a step might become 
necessary. That Marfan would ever allow 
them to take this step, Mr. Creswell never 
imagined ; he thought there had always 
been smoulderfng embers of warfare, need- 
ing but a touch to burst into a blaze, be- 
tween his wife and his nieces; he knew 
that they had never " hit it," as he phrased 
it ; but his opinion of Marfan was so high, 
and his trust in her so great, that he could 
not believe she would be sufficiently aflfected 
by these " women's tifis" as to visit them 
with such disproportionate punishment. 
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Even in the moment of adieu, when Ger- 
trude, making no attempt to hide her tears, 
had sobbingly kissed him and clung about 
bis neck, and Maude, less demonstrative, 
but not less affectionate, had prayed God 
bless him in a broken voice — she passed 
Mrs. Creswell with a grave bow, taking no 
notiec of Marian's extended band — the old 
man could scarcely comprehend what was 
taking place, but looked across to his wife, 
hoping she would relent, and with a few 
aflfectionate words wish the girls a pleasant 
visit to London, but bid them come back 
soon to their home. 

But Marfan never moved a muscle, 
Standing there, calm and statuesque, until 
the door had closed upon them and the 
camage had rolled away; and then the 
first sound that issued from her lips was a 
sigh of relief that, so far, her determination 
had been fulfilled without much overt Op- 
position, and without any "scene." Not 
that she was by any means satisfied with 
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what she had done ; she had accomplished 
so mucli of her purpose as consisted in re- 
moving the girls from their uncle's home, 
but instead of their being reduced in social 
Position thereby — which, judging other 
people, as she always did, by her own Stan- 
dard, she imagined would be the greatest 
evil she could inflict upon them — she found 
her plans had been attended with an ex- 
actiy opposite result The entrance into 
Society, which she had so long coveted, and 
which she had hoped to gain by her hus- 
band's election, not merely now seemed 
dim and remote, omng to the strong possi- 
bility of Mr. Creswell's failure, but would 
now be open to Maude and Gertrude, 
through the introduction of this Lady 
Caroline Mansergh, of whose high Stand- 
ing, even araongst her equals, Marian had 
heard frequently from Mr. Gould, her one 
link with the great world. This was a bit- 
ter blow ; but it was even worse to think 
that this introduction had been obtained 
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for the girls through the medium of Walter 
Joyce— the man she had despised and re- 
jected on account of his poverty and social 
insignificance, and who now not merely en- 
joyed himself, but had apparently the power 
of dispensing to others, benefits for which 
she sighed in vain. Now, for the first time, 
she began to appreciate the estimation in 
which Walter was held by those whose 
esteem was worth having. Hitherto she 
had only thought that the talent for " writ- 
ing" which he had unexpectedly developed 
had made him useful to a political party, 
who, availing themselves of his Services in 
a tune of need, gave him the chance of 
establishing himself in life ; but so far as 
Position was concemed, he seemed to have 
already had, and already to have availed 
himself of, that chance; for here was the 
sister of an earl, a woman of rank and ac- 
knowledged position, eager to show her de- 
light in doing him Service! "And that 
Position," Said Marfan to herseif, " I might 
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have shared with him ! Marriage with me 
would not have sapped his brain or lessened 
any of those wonderful qualities which 
have won him such renown. To such a 
man a career is always open, and a career 
means not merely sufficient wealth, but dis- 
tinction and fame. And I rejected him — 
forwhat?" 

These reflections and others of similar 
import formed a constant subject for Ma- 
rian's mental exercitation, and invariably 
left her a prey to discontent and something 
very like remorse. The glamour of money- 
possession had faded away ; she had grown 
accustomed to all it had brought her, and 
was keenly alive to what it had not brought 
her, and what she had expected of it — ^plea- 
sant Society, agreeable friends, elevated po- 
sition. In her own heart she feit herseif 
undervaluing the power of great riches, and 
thinking how much better was it to have 
a modest competence sufficient for one's 
wants, sufficient to keep one from exposure 
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to the shifts and pinches of such poverty as 
she had known in her early life, when com- 
bined with a position in life which gave one 
the Chance of holding one's own amongst 
agreeable people, rather than to be the 
Croesus gaped at by wondering yokek, or 
capped to by favour-seeking tenants. A 
few months before, such thoughts would 
have been esteemed almost blasphemous by 
Marian; but she held them now, and feit 
half inclined to resent on her husband his 
ignorant and passive share in the arrange- 
ment which had substituted him for Walter 
Joyce. 

That was the worst of all. After Maude 
and Gertrude Creswell left Woolgreaves, 
an unseen but constantly present inmate 
was added to the household, who sat be- 
tween husband and wife, and whispered 
into their ears altemately. His name was 
Doubt, and to Mr. Creswell he said — " What 
has become of all those fine resolutions 
which you made on your brother Tom's 
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death? — resolutions about taking bis chil- 
dren under your roof, and never losing 
sight of them until they left as happy 
brides? Where are they now? Those re- 
solutions have been broken, have they not? 
The girls, Tom s daughters — orphan daugh- 
ters, mind — have been sent away from what 
you had taught them to look upon as their 
home — sent away on some trivial excuse of 
temper — and where are they now? You 
don't know ! — ^you, the uncle, the self-con- 
stituted guardian — positively don't know 
where they are! You have had the ad- 
dress given you, of course, but you cannot 
imagine the place, for you have never seen 
it ; you cannot picture to yourself the lady 
with whom they are said to be staying, for 
you never saw her, and, until your wife 
explained who she was, you had scarcely 
even heard of her. Your wife ! Ah I that 
is a pleasant subject! YouVe found her 
all that you expected, have you not ? So 
clever, clear-headed, bright, and, withal, so 
VOL. ra. M 
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docile and obedient ? Yet slie it was who 
quarrelled with your nieces, and told you 
that either she or they must leave your 
house. She it was who saw them depart 
with deüght, and who never bated one jot 
of her satis£Etction when she noticed, as she 
cannot have failed to notice, your emotion 
and regret. Look back into the past, man 
— think of the woman who was your trusted 
helpmate in the old days of your poyerty 
and strudle ! — ^think of her big heart, her 
indondtable courage, her loving womanly 
nature, beaming ever more brightly when 
the dark shadows gathered round your 
lives I — ^think of her, man, compare her 
with this one, and see the difference !" 

And to Marian the dim personage said — 
"You, a young woman, handsome, clever, 
and with a lover who worshipped you, have 
bartered yourself away to that old man sit- 
ting there — ^for what ? A fine house, which 
no one comes to see — carriages, in which 
you ride to a dull country town to receive 
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the bows of a dozen shopkeepers, and drive 
hoine again — hawbuck servants, who talk 
against yon as they talk against everyone, 
but always more maliciously against any 
whom they have known in a different de- 
gree of life — and the title of the squire's 
lady! You are calculated to enjoy life 
which you will never behold, and to shine 
in Society to which you will never be ad- 
mitted. You wanted money, and now you 
have it, and how much good has it done 
you? Would it not have been better to 
have waited a little — just a little — not to 
have been quite so eager to throw away the 
worshipping lover, who has done so well, 
as it has tumed out, and who is in every 
way but ill replaced by the old genüeman 
sitting there ?" 

The promptings of the dim presence 
worked uncomfortably on both the occu- 
pants of Woolgreaves, but they had the 
greatest effect on the old gentleman sitting 
there. With the departure of the girls, and 
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the impossibility which attended bis efforts 
to soften bis wife's coldness and do away 
with the vindictive feeling which she en- 
tertained towards his nieces, Mr. Creswell 
seemed to enter on a new and totally dif- 
ferent sphere of existence. The bright ear- 
nest man of business became doddering 
and vague, his cheery look was supplanted 
by a worn, haggard, fixed regard ; his step, 
which had been remarkably elastic and 
vigorous for a man of his years, became 
feeble and slow, and he constantly sat with 
his band tightly pressed on his side, as 
though to endeavour to ease some gnawing 
pain. A certain amount of coldness and 
estrangement between him and Marfan, 
which ensued immediately after his nieces' 
departure, had increased so much as en- 
tirely to change the ordinary current of 
their lives ; the pleasant talk which he used 
to originate, and which she would pursue 
with such brightness and earnestness as to 
cause him the greatest delight, had dwin- 
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dled down into a few careless inquiries on 
her part, and meaningless replies from him; 
and the evenings, which he had looked 
forward to with such pleasure, were now 
passed in almost unbroken silence. 

One day Mr. Gould, the election agent, 
arrived from London at Brocksopp, and, 
without going into the town, ordered the 
fly which he engaged at the Station to 
drive him straight to Woolgreaves. On his 
arrival there he asked for Mrs. Creswell. 
The servant, who recognised him and knew 
his business — ^what servant at houses which 
we are in the habit of frequenting does not 
know OUT business and all about us, and 
has his opinion, generaUy unfavourable, of 
US and our affairs? — doubted whether he 
had heard aright, and replied that his 
master had gone to Brocksopp, and would 
be found either at the miUs or at his com- 
mittee-rooms. But Mr. Gould renewed his 
inquiry for Mrs. CresweU, and was con- 
ducted by the wondering domestic to that 
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lady's boudoir. The London agent, always 
sparse of compliments, spoke on this occa- 
sion with even more than usual brevity. 

" I came to see you to-day, Mrs. Cres- 
well, and not your husband," seid he, " as 
I think you are more likely to compre- 
hend my \dews, and to offer me some 
advice." 

" Regarding the election, Mr. Gould ?" 

" Regarding the election, of course. I 
want to put things in a clear light to you, 
and, as you're a remarkably clear-headed 
woman — no, I never flatter, I don't get 
time enough — ^you'll be able to tum 'em 
in your mind, and think what's best to be 
done. I should have made the communi- 
cation to your husband six months ago, 
but he's grown nervous and fidgetty lately, 
and rd sooner have the advantage of your 
clear brain." 

"You are very good — do you think 
Mr. CresweU's looking iU?" 

" Well — I was going to say you mustu't 
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be frightened, but that's not likely — ^you're 
too strong - minded, Mrs. Creswell. The 
fact is, I do see a great dijflference in the 
old — I mean Mr. Creswell — during the last 
few weeks, and not only I, but the people 
too." 

" You mean some of the electors ?" 

"Yes, some of his own people, good 
staunch friends. They say they can't get 
anjrthing out of him now, can't pin him 
to a question. He used to be clear and 
straightforward, and now he wanders away 
into something eise, and sits mumchance, 
and doesn't answer any questions at all." 

"And you have come to consult me 
about this ?" 

" IVe come to say to you that this won't 
do at aU. He is pledged to go to the poll, 
and he must go, cheerily and pleasantly, 
though there is no doubt about it that we 
shall get an awful thrashing." 

"Youthinkso?" 

" I'm sure so. We were doing very well 
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at first, and Mr. Creswell is very much 
respected and all that, and he would have 
beat that young What's-his-name — Boken- 
ham — without very much trouble. But 
this Joyce is a horse of a different colour. 
Directly he started the current seemed to 
tum. He's a good-looking fellow, and they 
like that; and a self-made man, and they 
like that ; and he speaks capitally, teils 'em 
facts which they can understand, and they 
like that. He has done capitally from the 
first; and now theyVe got up some story 
— Harrington did that, I fancy, young Har- 
rington acting for Potter and Fyfe, very 
clever fellow — ^theyVe got up some story 
that Joyce was jilted some time ago by 
the girl he was engaged to, who threw him 
over because he was poor, or something of 
that sort, I can't recollect the details — and 
that has been a splendid card with the 
women ; they are insisting on their hus- 
bands' voting for him; so that altogether 
we're in a bad way." 
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"Do you think Mr. Creswell will be 
defeated, Mr. Gould? You'll teil me hon- 
estly, of course." 

" It's impossible to say until the day, 
quite impossible, my dear Mrs. Creswell ; 
but I'm bound to confess it looks horribly 
like it. By what I understand from Mr. 
Croke, who ^vrote to me the other day, 
Mr. Creswell has given up attending public 
meetings, and that kind of thing, and that's 
foolish, very foolish." 

"His health has been anything but 
good lately, and — " 

" I know; and of course his spirits have 
been down also. But he must keep them 
up, and he must go to the poll, even if he's 
beaten." 

"And the chances of that are, you 
think, strong?" 

"Are, I fear, very strong! However, 
something might yet be done if he were 
to do a little house-to-house canvassing in 
his old bright spirits. But in any case, 
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Mrs. Creswell, he must stick to his guns, 
and we look to you to keep lum there !" 

" I will do my best," said Marian, and 
the interview was at an end. 

AlS the door closed behind Mr. Gould, 
Marian flung herseif into an easy chair, 
and the bitter tears of rage welled up into 
her eyes. So it was destined that this 
man was to cross her path to her detriment 
for the rest of her life. 0, what temble 
shame and humiliation to think of him 
winning the victory from them, more espe- 
cially after her interview with him, and 
the avowal of her intense desire to be suc- 
cessful in the matter ! There could be no 
doubt about the result. Mr. Gould was 
understood, she had heard, to be in general 
iriclined to take a hopeful view of affairs ; 
but his verdict on the probable issue of the 
Brocksopp election was unmistakably do- 
lorous. What a bitter draught to swallow, 
what frightful mortification to undergo ! 
What could be done ? It would be impo- 
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litic to teil Mr. Creswell of his agent's 
fears ; and even if he were told of them, 
he was just the man who would more than 
ever insist on fighting until the very last, 
and would not imagine that there was any 
disgrace in being beaten after gallant com- 
bat by an honourable antagonist. And 
there was no possible way out of it, unless 
— Great Heaven, what a horrible thought ! 
— ^unless he were to die. That would settle 
it ; there would be no defeat for him then, 
and she would be left free, rieh, and with 
the power to — . She must not think of 
anything so dreadfuL The noise of wheels. 
on the gravel, the carriage at the door, and 
her husband descending. How wearily he 
drags his limbs down the steps, what lassi- 
tude there is in every action, and how wan 
his cheeks are I He is going towards the 
drawing-room on the ground-floor, and she 
hastens to meet him there. 

" What is the matter ? Are you ill ?" 
"Very — very ill; but pleased to see 
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you, to get back home." This with a touch 
of the old maimer, and in the old voice. 
" Very ill, Marfan ; weak, and down, and 
depressed. I can't stand it, Marfan ; I feel 
1 can't." 

"What is it that seems too much for 

you ?" 

" All this worry and annoyance, this 
daily contact with all these horrible people. 
I must give it up, Marfan; I must give 
it up !" 

" You must give what up, dear ?" 

" This election. All the worry of it, the 
preliminary worry, has been nigh to kill 
me, and I must have no more of it !" 

" Well, but think— " 

" I have thought, and Tm determined ; 
that is, if you think so too. 111 give it up, 
m retire ; anything to have done with it !" 

" But what will people say — ?" 

"What people, who have a rfght to 
say anything?" 

" Your committee, I mean — ^those who 
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have been working for you so eamestly 
and so long." 

" I don't care what they say. My health 
is more important than anything eise — and 
you ought to think so, Marian !" 

He spoke with a nervous irritability 
such as she had never previously noticed 
in him, and looked askance at her from 
under his gray eyebrows. He began to 
think that there might be some foundation 
of truth in Gertrude's out-blurted senti- 
ment, that Mrs. Creswell thought of no- 
thing in comparison with her own self-in- 
terest. Certainly her conduct now seemed 
to give colour to the assertion, for Marian 
seemed annoyed at the idea of his with- 
drawal from seeking a position by which 
she would be benefited, even where his 
health was concerned. 

Mr. Creswell was mistaken. Marian, in 
her inmost heart, had hailed this determi- 
nation of her husband's with the greatest 
delight, seeing in it, if it were carried out, 
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an excellent opportunity for escaping the 
ignominy of a defeat by Walter Joyce. 
But after this one conversation, which she 
brought to a close by hinting that of course 
bis wishes should be acted upon, but it 
would perhaps be better to leave things as 
they were, and not come to any definite 
conclusion for the present, she did not 
allude to the subjeet, but occupied her 
whole time in attending to her husband, 
who needed all her eare. Mr. Creswell 
was indeed very far from well. He went 
into town occasionally, and, at Marianus 
earnest request, still busied himself a litüe 
about the affairs of th« election, but in a 
very spiritless manner ; and when he came 
home he would go straight to the library, 
and there, ensconeed in an easy chair, sit 
for hours staring vacantly before him, the 
shadow of his former seif. At times, too, 
Marfan would find his eyes fixed on her, 
watching all her motions, foUowing her 
about the room, not with the lingering 
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loving looks of old, but with an odd fur- 
tive glance; and there was a pitifiil ex- 
pression about bis mouth, too, at tbose 
times, which was not pleasant to behold. 
Harlan wondered what her husband was 
thlnking of. It was a good thlng that she 
dld not know ; for as he looked at her — 
and bis heart dld not refuse to acknowledge 
the prettlness, and the grace, and the dig- 
nlty whlch bis eyes rested on — the old 
man was wonderlng wlthln hlmself what 
could have Induced hlm, at bis time of life, 
to marry agaln — what could have induoed 
her, seemlngly aU sweetness and klndness, 
to take an Inveterate batred to tbose two 
poor girls, Maude and Gertrude, who had 
been tumed out of the house, forced to 
leave the home which they had every right 
to consider theirs, and he had been too 
weak, too much infatuated with Marian, to 
prevent the executlon of her plans. But 
that sbould not be. He was ill then, but 
he would soon be better, and so soon as 
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he found himsclf a little stronger he would 
assumc his proper position, and have the 
girls back again. He had been giving 
way too much recenüy, and mnst assert 
himself. He was glad now he had said 
nothing about ^ving up the election to 
anyone save Marian, as he should cer- 
tainly go on with it — ^it would be a little 
healthy excitement to him; he had suf- 
fered himself to fall into very duU moping 
ways, but he would soon be all right. If he 
could only get rid of that odd numbing pain 
in the left arm, he should soon be all right. 

Little Dr. Osbome was in the habit of 
retiring to rest at an early hour. In the 
old days, before his " girl" married, he liked 
to sit up and hear her warble away at 
her piano, letting himself be gradually 
Mied off to sleep by the music; and in 
later times, when his fireside was lonely 
and when he was not expecting any special 
work, he would frequently drive over to 
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Woolgreaves, or to the Churchills at the 
Park, and play a rubber. But since he 
had quarrelled mth Mrs. Creswell, since 
her " most disrespectful treatment of him," 
as he phrased it, he had never crossed the 
threshold at Woolgreaves, and the people 
at the Park were away wintering in Italy, 
so that the little doctor generally finished 
his modest tumbler of grog at half-past 
ten and "turned in" soon after. He was 
a sound sleeper, his housekeeper was deaf, 
and the maid, who slept up in the roof, 
never heard anything, not even her own 
snoring, so that a late visitor had a bad 
chance of making his presence known. A 
few nights after the events just recorded, 
however, one of Mr. Creswell's grooms at- 
tached his horse to the doctor's railings 
and gave himself up to performing on the 
bell with such energy and determination, 
that after two minutes a window opened 
and the doctor's voice was heard demand- 
ing "Who'sthere?" 

VOL. in. N 
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" Sam, from Woolgreaves, doctor, wi' a 
note." 

" From Woolgreaves I — ^a note ! What's 
the matter?" 

" Squire's bad, had a fit, I heerd house- 
keeper say, and madam she have wrote 
this note for you ! Come down, doctor ; 
it's marked 'mediate, madam said. Do come 
down !'* 

" Eh ?—what— Woolgreaves — ^had a fit 
— Mrs. Creswell — Fm coming!" and the 
Window WBÄ shut, and in a few minutes 
Sam was shivering in the hall, while the 
doctor read the note by the gaslight in 
his surgery. "Huml — 'No doubt you'll 
be surprised' — should think so, indeed — 
* has been long ill' — ^thought so when I saw 
him in the Com Exchange on Saturday 
-'just now had some kind of fnghtfiü 
seizure' — poor dear old friend — ^calls for 
you — insists on seeing you — ^for Grod's sake 
come' — dear me, dear me !" And the doc- 
tor wiped his honest old eyes on the back 
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of his tattered old dressing-gown, and 
poured out a glass of brandy for Sam, and 
another for himself, and gave the groom the 
key of the stable, and bade him hamess 
the pony, for he should be ready in five 
minutes. 

The house was all aroused, lights were 
gleammg in the Windows, as the doctor 
drove up the avenue, and Marian was 
Standing in the hall when he entered. She 
stepped forward to meet him, but there 
was something in the old man's look which 
stopped her from putting out her hand as 
she had intended, so they merely bowed 
gravely, and she led the way to her hus- 
band's room, where she left him. 

Half an hour elapsed before Dr. Osbome 
reappeared. His face was very grave and 
his eyes were recL This time it waa he 
who made the advance. A year ago he 
would have put his arm round Marianus 
neck and kissed her on the forehead. Those 
days were past, but he took her hand, and 
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in reply to her hurried question, "What 
do you think of him?" said "I think, 
Mrs. Creswell, that my old friend is very 
ill: It would be useless to disguise it — 
very ill indeed. His life is an important 
one, and you may think it necessary to 
have another opinion" — ^this a little pomp- 
ously said, and met with a gesture of dis- 
sent from Marian — "but in mine, no time 
must be lost in removing him, I should 
say, abroad, far away from any chance of 
fatigue or excitement." 

" But, Dr. Osbome — ^the — ^the election !" 
" To go through the election, Mrs. Cres- 
well, would kill him at once ! He would 
never survive the nomination day !'' 

"It will be a dreadful blow to him," 
said Marian. But she thought to herseif, 
" Here is the chance of our escape fipom the 
humiliation of defeat by Walter Joyce ! A 
means of evoking sympathy instead of con- 
tempt I" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



TOO LATE. 



Dr. Osborne's opinion of Mr. Creswell's 
serious State, and the absolute necessity for 
the old gentleman's immediate withdrawal 
from everything calculated to cause worry 
or excitement, consequently from the elec- 
tion, was soon promulgated through Brock- 
sopp, and caused the greatest constemation 
amongst the supporters of the Tory policy. 
Mr. Teesdale was summoned at once to 
Woolgreaves, and there had a long mter- 
view with Mrs. Creswell, who convinced 
him — he had been somewhat incredulous 
at first, being a wary man of the world, 
and holding the principle that doubt and 
disbelief were on the whole the safest and 
most remunerative doctrines — ^that it was 
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physically impossible for her husband to 
continue the contest. The interview took 
place in the large, carpeted, and fumished 
bow-window recess on the landing imme- 
diately outside the door of Mr. Creswell's 
room, and, as Mr. Teesdale afterwards re- 
marked in conversation with Mr. Gould, 
whom he summoned by telegraph from 
London, there was no question of any ma- 
lingering or shamming on the old gentle- 
man's part, as he could be heard groaning, 
poor old boy, in a very lamentable manner, 
and Dr. Osbome, who called at the time, 
Said his patient was by no means ont of the 
wood yet. Mr. Teesdale's talk, professional 
as it was, was tinged with more sympathy 
and respeet for the sufferer than were Mr. 
Grould's remarks. Mr. Teesdale had other 
relations in business with Mr. Creswell; 
he was his land agent and general business 
representative, had known him intimately 
for years, and had experienced innumer- 
able kindnesses at his hands ; whereas, Mr. 
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Gould had simply made Mr. Creswell's 
acquaintance in bis capacity of Conserva- 
tive candidates' dry-nurse, and Mr. Cres- 
well was to him merely an errant and pec- 
cant ninepin, which, from fate or its own 
shortcomings, it was impossible for him, 
skilful " setter-up" though he were, to put 
properly on end. He saw this ailer five 
minutes' conversation with his local repre- 
sentative, Mr. Teesdale, and saw that there 
was an end of his chance, so far as Brock- 
sopp was concemed. " It won't do here, 
Teesdale," he said; «this finishes cur busi- 
ness ! It hasn't looked very promising 
throughout, but if this old character had 
gone to the poU, and specially if he had 
Said one or two things you could have 
crammed him with on the nomination day, 
we might have pulled through ! You see 
he's so eminently respectable, and though 
he, of course, is not to be compared with 
this young chap that Potter and Fyfe'g 
people have got hold of— and where they 
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dug him up astonishes me ! Newspaper 
Office, eh ? 'Gad, we haven't got much of 
that sort of stuff in the newspaper offices 
of our party — however, though the old 
o^entleman couldn't hold a candle to this 
young Joyce, I'm not sure that we couldn't 
have got him in. They'd have had the 
show of hands and the hurraying and all 
that ; but we know how much that's worth, 
and what with Sir George Neal's people 
and our own, we could have run him 
deuced close, even if we didn't win. Nui- 
sance it is, too, for he's kept us from run- 
ning anybody eise. There was young 
Cläre, Sir Willis Clare's eldest son, was 
up in Pall Mall the other day, ready to 
go in for anything, and with rather a han- 
kering for this place, which his father sat 
for once ; but I said we were booked, and 
now — confound it !" 

Mr. Teesdale was öcarcely less upset. 
He talked vaguely of getting Mr. Creswell's 
consent, so soon as he was sufficiently re- 
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covered to be able to entertain the topic, 
to the Substitution of some good Conserva- 
tive candidate in bis place ; but Mr. Gould 
treated this proposition with a scornful 
laugh, and told him that they would have 
had to do all they knew to pull Mr. Cres- 
weil through, and that to attempt to run 
anybody eise at that late period would be 
madness. So a private meeting of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the party was held at 
the Lion, and Mr. Gould — ^who had run 
up to London in the Interim, and had an 
interview with the chief wire-pullers — an- 
nounced that in consequence of Mr. Cres- 
weU's unfortunate illness, it had been de- 
cided to withdraw him from the candida- 
ture, and, as there was no prospect of suc- 
cess for anyone eise who might be started 
in the same interest, to refrain from con- 
testing the borough at this election. This 
announcement was received in dead silence, 
broken by Mr. Croke's frank and outspoken 
denunciation of the cowardice, the "trem- 
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lousness," the ''not to put too foin a pint 
upon it, the funk*' which seemed to have 
seized upon some as "owt t' knaw better." 
The meeting was held in the evening, most 
of the Company present had steammg glasses 
of grog before them, and Mr. Croke's out- 
spoken oratory elicited a vast amount of 
applause and knocking on the tables with 
the stalwart feet of the tumblers. A young 
farmer of the neighbourhood, populär from 
his openhandedness and his skill in rifle- 
ahooting — he was champion badge-holder 
in the local volunteers — ^rose and suggested 
that any such abject surrender as that pro- 
posed was ill-advised and inexpedient, and 
sat down, after finishing a long rambling 
Speech, the purport of which was that some- 
one should be put forward to fiU the gap cre- 
ated by Mr. Creswell's lamentcd but unavoid- 
able illness. That the gap should be filled, 
seemed to be a populär idea ; but each of 
the ten or twelve Speakers who subsequently 
addressed the meeting had düferent people 
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for the post : and it was not until Mr. Tees- 

dale pointed out the utter futility of at- 

tempting to begin the fight anew under a 

fresh banner, confessing that they would 

have had very great difficulty in bringing 

matters to a successful issue even with all 

the prestige of Mr. Creswell's name and 
Position, that it seemed to dawn upon the 

meeting that their chance was hopeless. 
This had been told them at the outset by 
Mr. Gould; but he was from London, and, 
consequenüy, in the ideas of the farmers 
present, steeped in duplicity of every kind, 
and labouring under an impossibility of 
truth-speaking. Mr. Teesdale had infinitely 
more weight with his audience. They knew 
him as a man whose word was to be relied 
on, and the impossibility of doing anything 
beyond swallowing the bitter pill was ac- 
knowledged among them from that mo- 
ment. True, that the pill was so bitter as 
to require the consumption of an extraor- 
dinary amoimt of brandy-and-water to get 
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it down, a fact which helped to console old 
Tilley, the landlord, for the shock to his 
political principles. It is to be noted, also, 
that after the withdrawal of Messrs. Gould 
and Teesdale, the meeting gave itself up to 
harmony of a lugubrious character, and 
dismal ditties, mixed with fierce denun- 
ciations of democrats and reformers, were 
bome away on the still night air. 

So, mthin a day or two, the walls of 
Brocksopp were covered with placards 
signed in Mr. CreswelPs name, setting forth 
the sad cause which prevented him from 
further exertion in the interests of freedom 
and purity of election, lamenting the im- 
possibility of being able conscientiously to 
recommend a proper candidate to the con- 
stituency at so short a notice, but bidding 
the electors not to despair so long as there 
remained to them a House of Lords and 
an omniscient aristocracy. This document, 
which was the production of Mr. Teesdale 
(Mr. Gould had been called away to su- 
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perintend certain other strongholds where 
the fortifications showed signs of crum- 
bling), was supplemented by the copy of a 
medical certificate from Dr. Osbome, which 
stated that Mr. CreswelPs condition was 
such as to imperatively demand the utmost 
quietude, and that any such excitement as 
that to be caused by entering on an election 
contest would probably cost him his life. 

The news was already known at the 
enemy's head-quarters. On the moming 
after the meetmg at the Lion, Mr. Harring- 
ton, who had been duly informed of all that 
had taken place by a spy in whom he could 
place implicit confidence, walked over to 
Shuttleworth, the nearest telegraphic Sta- 
tion, and thence despatched the following 
enigmatic message to his firm : "ßrocksopp 
Stakes. Old Horse broken down in train- 
ing. Our Colt will walk over." It hap- 
pened that Mr. Potter was alone when this 
telegram arrived, and to him it was utterly 
unintelligible ; but Mr. Fyfe, who came in 
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shortly afterwards, and who was acquainted 
with and tolerant of the vagaries of his 
clerk's intellect, soon guessed at the Situa- 
tion, and explained it to his partner. 

So it feU out that the election for Brock- 
sopp, which had attracted attention even 
amongst great people in the political world, 
and which was looked forward to withintense 
interest in the neighbourhood, passed off 
in the quietest and tarnest manner. The 
mere fact of the knowledge that there was 
to be no Opposition, no contest, robbed the 
nomination day of aU its interest to hun- 
dreds of farmers in outlying places, who 
did not care to give up a day's work when 
there was to be no " scrimmage" as a re- 
quital for their sacrifice of time; and the 
affair was consequently thoroughly orderly 
and commonplace. There were compara- 
tively few persons present^ and five minutes 
after Joyce's speech, in which he retumed 
thanks for the honour done to him, and 
alluded with much nice feeling to his late 
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opponent's illness, had concluded, the mar- 
ket-square was deserted, and the clumsy 
hustings remained the sole memorial of 
the event to which so many had looked 
forward for so long. 

Jack Byrne was horribly disgusted at 
the tarne manner in which the victory had 
been won. The old man's life had been 
passed in the arena : he was never so happy 
BS when he or some of his chosen fnends 
were on the verge of conflict; and to see 
the sponge thrown up when the boy whom 
he had trained with so much care, and on 
whom he placed every dependence, was 
about to meet with a foeman worthy of 
his Steel, who would take an immense deal 
of beating, and whom it would be a signal 
honour to vanquish, annoyed the old free 
lance beyond measure. It was only by 
constanüy repeating to himself that his 
boy, his Walter, whom he had picked up 
starving and friendless at Bliffkins's coffee- 
house, was now a member of parliament, 
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with the opportunity of uttering in the 
British Senate those doctrines which he had 
so often thundered forth amidst the vocifer- 
ous applause of the club, those opinions 
with which he, old Jack Byrne, had in- 
doctrinated him, that he was able to per- 
ceive that, although without any grand 
blaze of triumph, a great result had been 
achieved. Mr. Harrington, too, was by no 
means pleased that all his Jockey ship should 
have been thrown away on so tarne an 
event He admitted as much to Mr. South, 
the local agent, who was mildly rejoicing 
in the bloodless victory, and who was grate- 
ful for the accident by which success had 
been secured. Mr. Hatrington entirely dis- 
sented from this view of the case. " I call it 
hard," he said, " deuced hard, that when I 
had reduced the thing to a moral, when I had 
made all arrangements for a waiting race, 
letting the other side go ahead, as I knew 
they would, making the running like mad, 
and getting pumped before the distance; 
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we waiting on them quietly, and then just 
at the last Coming with a rush, and beat- 
ing them on the post, — I say it is denced 
hard when a fellow has given aU his time 
and brains to arranging this, to find he's 
reduced to a mere w. o. To be sure, as 
you say, one coUars the stakes all the same, 
but still it ain't sport !" 

There was one person, however, to 
whom the knowledge that the election had 
gone off flatly was delightful — Marfan Cres- 
well. As she had stood that night in her 
dressing- gown, with her dishevelled hair 
hanging over her Shoulders, listening to 
Dr. Osbome's verdict on her husband's 
State, she had seen in his strongly - pro- 
nouneed opinion a safe, plausible, and im- 
mediate chance of escape from that most 
dreaded defeat by Walter Joyce at the elec- 
tion ; and though she had apparently re- 
ceived the decision with deepest regret, she 
was inwardly delighted. At all events, 
there would be no absolute victory. Wal- 

VOL. m. o 
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ter Joyce could not go away and teil his 
friends in the great world in London that 
he had defeated his adversary. No one 
could say what might have been the issue 
of the contest had Mr. Creswell's health 
not given way; and Marfan was perfectly 
confident that Walter's chivalrous nature 
would prevent his ever mentioning to any- 
one the interview which had taken place 
between him and her, or what passed there- 
at. On the whole, it was the best thing 
that could have happened for her. She 
had for some time foreseen that there was 
no Chance of establishing herseif in society 
through the election, as she had once 
hoped ; and anything would be better than 
that she should suffer defeat — absolute de- 
feat — ^in a matter which she had so nearly 
at heart. 

Anything? her husband's illness, dan- 
gerous illness, for instance? Yes, any- 
thing. She had never pretended to her- 
seif that she had loved Mr. Creswell. She 
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had done her duty by him strictly, even 
to Casting out all thoughts, aU remem- 
brance, of the lover of her youth ; and it 
is an odd and not a very gratifying sign 
of the weakness of the human heart to 
think.that Marian had frequently taken 
credit to herseif for the sense of wifely 
duty which had induced her to eliminate 
all memories of early days, and all recol- 
lections of Walter Joyce, from her mind. 
Her husband was very much her senior ; 
she could not have hoped that he would 
live very long, and if he were to be re- 
inoved — . There was, however, no question 
of that at present. Within a few days of 
the attack to which Dr. Osbome had been 
called, Mr. Creswell had recovered con- 
sciousness, and gradually had so far mended 
as to be able to take interest in what was 
passing round him. One of his first ex- 
pressed wishes was to see Mr. Benthall, 
and when that gentleman, who was very 
much touched by the sight of the old 
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man's altered expression, and wandering 
eyes, and stränge twitching face, was left 
alone with him, he asked hurriedly, but 
eamestly, for news of the girls, his nieces, 
and seemed much relieved when he heard 
they were well and happy. To Marian her 
husband's manner was wonderfully altered. 
He was kind always, occasionally affection- 
ate, but he seemed to have lost all that 
utter trust, that reliant worship, which had 
so characterised his attentions to her m the 
early days of their marriage. Of the elec- 
tion he spoke freely, expressing his sorrow 
for the disappointment which his fnends 
wonld suflfer owing to his forced defection, 
and his pleasure that, since a representative 
of opposite politics must necessarily be 
chosen, the town would have the advantage 
of retuming a man with the high character 
which he had heard on all sides ascribed 
to Mr. Joyce. When, on the evening of 
the nomination day, Mr. Teesdale waited 
on his chief, and detailed to him aU that 
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had taken place, dwelling on the mention 
which Joyce had made of his absent Op- 
ponent, and the high opinion which he had 
expressed of him, the old gentleman was 
very much moved, and sank back on his 
pillows perfectly overcome. Marfan by 
no means appreciated Mr. Teesdale that 
evening, and got rid of him as soon as 
possible. She was much pained at the dis- 
play of what she considered her husband's 
weakness, and determined on following Dr. 
Osbome's advice as to removing him as 
soon as he was able to travel. It was 
noted just at that time that Mrs. Creswell 
spoke far more favourably of her husband's 
State of health than she had done for some 
time previously, and betrayed an unmis- 
takable desire to get him away from Brock- 
sopp neighbourhood and influences without 
delay. 

When Dr. Osbome was consulted on 
the matter, he said that as the election, 
which was the greatest risk of excitement 
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for his patient, had now passed by, it would 
depend greatly on Mr. Creswell's own feel- 
ings and wishes as to whether he should 
leave his home. A change would most 
probably be beneficial; but the doctor 
knew that his old friend had always been 
wedded to his home, and had a great 
aversion to being away from it when no 
absolute necessity for his absence existed. 
However, Mr. Creswell, when appealed to, 
seemed to have lost any vivid interest in 
this as in all other matters of his life. He 
answered, mechanically, that he would do 
just as they thought best, that he had no 
feeling one way or the other about it, 
only let them decide. He said this in 
the wearied tone which had now become 
habitual to him; and he looked at them 
with dim, lustreless eyes, out of which all 
expression seemed to have faded. Dr. 
Osborne tried to rouse him, but with such 
little success that he began to think Mr. 
Cresweirs malady must have made rapid 
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progress ; and he took an early oppor- 
tunity of submitting him to another ex- 
amination. 

Marian was not aware of this. She 
met the doctor Coming out of her husband's 
room. They were on semi-friendly terms 
now, and she said to him : 

" I was Coming to you, doctor, this 
aftemoon. I have just settled to take Mr. 
Creswell away for a few weeks, but of 
course I wanted you to see him before he 
went. And now you have seen him ?" 

" Yes ; I have just leffc him." 

" And what do you say ?" 

"I say that he must not be moved, 
Mrs. Creswell; that he must remain here 
at home, with every comfort that he may 
require, and that he must be carefuUy 
watched and tended by us all." 

"Do you find him changed — for the 
worse ? I thought myself that I had noticed 
during the last few days — Do you appre- 
hend any immediate danger ?" 
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"He is very rauch changed for the 
worse; the disease has made great pro- 
gress, and if he were suddenly disturbed 
or excited I would not answer for the cpn- 
sequences." 

"I did right, then, in refusing Mr. 
Teesdale access to him, yesterday. There 
is some disputed election aecount, and Mr. 
Teesdale was most. urgent to see Mr. Cres- 
well, but I thought it better to prevent 
him." 

" You did perfectly right ; he mu^ be 
denied to everybody save those immediately 
around him, and all matters of business, and 
anything likely to excite or worry him in 
the least must be studiously kept from him." 

They were descending the stairs as the 
doctor spoke, and in the hall they found 
Mr. Teesdale, who had just ridden up in 
hot haste, and was parleying with one of 
the servants. . He took off his hat when he 
saw Mrs. Creswell and the doctor, and was 
about to speak, but Marfan was before him 
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— "I hope you are not again wishing to 
see my husband, Mr. Teesdale, as I shaU 
be compelled again to refuse you ! Dr. Os- 
bome here will teil you that I am acting in 
accordance with bis strict Orders." And 
the doctor then repeated to the agent all 
that he had just said to Marian. 

" It's an uncommonly vexatious thing," 
said Mr. Teesdale, when the doctor had 
concluded : " of course it can't be helped, 
and whatever you say must be attended to, 
but it's horribly annoying." 

" What is it?" asked Dr. Osbome. 

" A matter of Ramsay's, that truculent 
brüte of a fellow who holds the White Farm 
down Helmingham way. He's made a claim 
that I know the chief wouldn't acknow- 
ledge, and that consequently I daren't pay ; 
though, knowing the fellow as I do, I'm 
not sure it wouldn't be safest and best in 
the long run." 

" Why don't you act on your own re- 
sponsibility, then?" 
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"Not I. The Chief had a throw-up with 
this man before, and declared he would 
never give into him again. He's an ill-con- 
ditioned scoundrel, and vows all kind of 
vengeance if he isn't paid." 

"My good friend," saidthe doctor, "you 
and I know pretty well that Mr. Creswell 
is able to laugh at the threatened venge- 
ance of a person like this Mr. Ramsay. I 
must not have my patient disturbed for 
any such matters. Carry on the business 
yourself, Teesdale. I know what trust Mr. 
Creswell places in you, and I know how 
well it is deserved.'' 

"Then I shall teil Mr. Ramsay to go 
to '' 

"Exactly," said the doctor, interrupt- 
ing. " You could not consign him to more 
fitting Company." 

On the evening of the second day from 
this coUoquy, Marian retumed from a long 
drive in her pony carriage, during which 
her thoughts had been of anything but a 
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cheerful character. She had been suftering 
from that horrible sinking of heart which 
comes sometimes, we know not why, bring- 
ing with it the Impression that something, 
we know not what, save that it is unplea- 
sant, is impending over us. When she 
alighted, she inquired whether Mr. Cres- 
well had rung for an3rthing, and whether 
Dr. Osbome had called, and received ans- 
wers in the negative in both cases. A 
letter marked " immediate" had come for 
master, that was all. A letter ! Where was 
it ? Mr. Barlow, the butler, had taken it 
up to master's room, the valet being out. 
Marfan heard of the arrival of this letter 
with a stränge sense of fear, and hurried up 
to her husband's room. 

She entered noiselessly and advanced 
quickly to the bed. Mr. Creswell was ly- 
ing back, his hands clasped in front of him, 
his eyes closed, his face very gray and rigid. 
She thought at first that he was dead, and 
half screamed and called him by his name, 
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but then, without speaking, without look- 
ing, he unclasped his hands, pointed to a 
folded paper on the coverlet^ and then re- 
sumed his fonner position. The letter ! 
She took it up and read it eagerly. It was 
dated from the White Farm, aad signed 
John Ramsay. It commenced with setting 
forth his claims to money which was due 
to him, and which he knew would have 
been paid "had the squire been about," 
and it proceeded to revile Mr. Teesdale, 
and to declare that he was robbing his em- 
ployer, and " feathering his own nest." The 
last Paragraph ran thus : 

" And you must be sharp and get about 
again, squire, and look to your own. You 
are bamboozled and cheated in every way 
right under your nose, in your own house, 
by your own wife. Why it's common talk 
in the town how you was done in the elec- 
tion by Mrs. C. She had young Joyce for 
a sweetheart long before she knew you, 
when he was a school usher, and gave him 
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the sack and threw him over when she 
wanted you and yonr money, which she 
always hankered after, and took on with 
him again when she saw him down here, 
and got that old thief Osbome, which over- 
charges the poor for his beastly drugs, to 
Square it and keep you out of the fun." 

As Marfan read and re-read this para- 
graph she tumed sick at heart and thought 
she should have fainted, but was recalled 
to herseif by a cold clammy touch on her 
wrist, and looking down she saw her hus- 
band's eyes open and his lips moving. 
Standing over him she heard him say — " Is 
it true?" 

" True ! how can you ask me such a 
question I I swear it is not." 

"No, no, not the last part of course! 
but any of it, that young man — was he 
fond of you — ^were you engaged ?" 

A bright flush suffused her face, but she 
answered steadily, " We were." 

" And what made you break with him? 
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Why did you quarrel ? You don't answer. 
Is the letter right ? Did you give him up 
for me ? Did you let my position, my mo- 
ney, weigh more with you than his love 
and his heart ? Did you do this ?" 

" And suppose I did — ^what then ?" said 
Marfan, with flashing eyes — " are you here 
to plead his cause ? Have I not been a du- 
tiful and a proper wife to you? You your- 
self have just spoken of this vile slander 
with the scorn it deserves ! Of what then 
do you complain?" 

" Of nothing. I complain of nothing, 
save perhaps of your ignorance of me ! Ah, 
good heavensl did you know me so little 
as to think that your happiness was not my 
aim, not so much my own ? Did you not 
know that my love for you was so little 
selfish, that if I had had the least dream 
of your engagement to this young man, I 
should have taken such delight in for- 
warding it and providing for you both? You 
would have been near me still, you would 
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have been a daughter to me, and — ^Lift me 
up ! the cordial — quick !" and he feil back 
in a faint. 

Dr. Osbome was sent for, and came at 
once, but it was piain to all that Mr. Cres- 
well's end was at band. He had two severe 
paroxysms of pain, and then lay perfectly 
still and tranquil. Marian was sitting by 
bis bedside, and in the middle of the night 
she feit bis band plucking at the sleeve of 
her gown. She roused herseif and looked 
at bim. His eyes were open, and there 
was a bright, happy expression on bis thin 
face. His mind was wandering far away, 
back to the early days of his poverty and 
his struggles, and she wbo had shared both 
was with bim. He pulled Marian to bim, 
and she leaned eagerly forward ; but it was 
not of her he was thinking. " Jenny !" he 
Said, and his tongue reverted to the old 
familiär dialect which it had not used for 
so many years — " Jenny ! coom away, lass ! 
Taim's oop ! — that's t' mill bell ringin' ! 
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Thou'rt a brave lass, and weVe had hard 
taim of it; but we're near t' end now! 
Boss me, Jenny ! Always good and brave, 
lass — always — '^ And so he died. 



CHAPTER IX. 

rOR ONCE GERTRUDE TAKES THE LEAD. 

The lives of the two girls at Lady Caro- 
line's were so completely happy, that they 
were induced to doubt whether they had 
ever really lived before. The diflFerence 
between their racketty, disorderly, Bohe- 
mian existence while their father was alive, 
the pinched and poverty - stricken home 
which they shared with their mother until 
her death, and the refined comforts and 
luxuries which awaited them at their 
uncle's, was, of course, very great. But 
they were too young to feel it at the 
time, and they had come to look upon 
Woolgreaves as their home, and until 
Marian Ashurst entered upon it^ as its 
mistress, as an epitome of everything that 
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was charming. Lady Caroline's house was 
much smaller than Woolgreaves ; her in- 
come, probably, was nothing like their 
uncle's ; and yet about her house and her 
servants, her carriage, and ever3rthing she 
had, there was a stamp of refinement and 
of good taste, springing from high-breed- 
ing, such as they had never witnessed, even 
under Mrs. CreswelPs regime; and what- 
ever other fault the girls found with Mrs, 
Creswell, they invariably aUowed her the 
possession of good taste. And Lady Caro- 
line herseif was so different, so immea- 
surably superior to any woman they had 
ever seen. With the exception of Lady 
Churchill, they had known no one save the 
village people and the wives of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers at Brocksopp, who had 
been daughters of other principal manu- 
facturers at Shuttleworth and Combcar- 
dingham, and might have been made in 
one mould, or punched out of one piece; 
and Lady Churchill was a stupid old wo- 
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man in a brown front, who, as Gertrude 
knew, Said "obleege," and "apum" for 
apron, and " know-ledge," and nearly drove 
you mad by the way in which she stared 
at you, and rubbed her nose with a knit- 
ting-needle, wbile yon were attempting to 
find conversation for her. But, in the 
girls' eyes, Lady Caroline was perfection; 
and it would have been indeed odd had 
they not thought her so, as, for reasons 
best known to herseif, she went in more 
determinedly to make herseif agreeable to 
them than she had done to anyone for some 
years previous. 

One reason was that she liked the girls, 
and was agreeably disappointed in them; 
had expected to find them provincial par- 
vmues^ thrown upon her by their quarrel 
with a person of similar position and dis- 
position with themselves, and had found 
them quiet lady-like young women, un- 
pretentious, unobtrusive, and thoroughly 
grateful to her for the home which she 
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had offered them in their time of need. 
From the step which she had taken so chi- 
valrously Lady Caroline never shrank, but 
she told the girlB plainly, in the presence 
of Mr. Joyce, that she thought it highly 
desirable that the fact of their being there 
as her guests should be officially made 
known to Mr. Creswell, to whom every 
consideration was due. As to Mrs. Cres- 
well, there was no necessity to acknow- 
ledge her in the matter ; but Mr. Creswell 
was not merely their nearest blood rela- 
tion, but, until adverse influences had been 
brought to bear upon him, he had proved 
himself their most excellent friend ; and 
even at the last, so far as Lady Caroline 
could gather from Gertrude, had made 
some feeble kind of fight against their 
leaving his house. Mr. Joyce and the 
girls themselves were also of this opinion, 
Gertrude jumping at the prospect of any 
reconciliation with "dear old uncle," but 
avowing her determination to have nothing 
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more to do with " that horrid madam ;" 
and it was on Maude's Suggestion, backed 
by Walter, that the Services of Mr. Gould 
were employed for mediatory purposes. 
This was just before the election, and Mr. 
Gould declared it was utterly impossible 
for him to attend to anything that did not 
relate to blue and yellow topics ; but a 
little later he wrote a very kind letter, 
announcing Mr. Creswell's illness, and de- 
ploring the strict necessity for keeping from 
the old gentleman any subjects of an ex- 
citing nature. 

The corroboration of this bad news was 
brought to the little household in Chester- 
field-street by Mr. Benthall, who, about 
that time, ran up to London for a week, 
and, it is needless to say, lost very little 
time in presentinghimself to Miss Gertrude. 
The relations between the Helmingham 
schoolmaster and Gertrude Creswell were, 
of course, perfectly well known to Lady 
Caroline through Walter Joyce, who had 
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explained to her ladyship that the cause- 
less exclusion of Mr. Benthall from Wool- 
greaves had been the means of bringing 
about the final domestic catastrophe, and 
had led more immediately than anj^hing 
eise to the departure of the young ladies 
from their uncle's house. So that Lady 
Caroline was predisposed in the clergy- 
man's favour, and the predisposition was 
by no means decreased when she made his 
acquaintance, and found him to be one of 
the Shropshire Benthalls, people of ex- 
cellent family (a fact which always has 
immense weight with other people who 
can make the same boast), and essentially 
a man of the world and of society. A 
girl like Gertrude Creswell, who, charming 
though she was, was clearly nobody, might 
think herseif lucky in getting a mian of 
family to marry her. Of course, Mrs. 
Creswell could not understand that krnd 
of thing, and took a mere pounds-shillings- 
and-pence view of the question ; bnt Mrs. 
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Creswell had no real dominion over her 
husband's nieces, and as that husband was 
now too ill to be appealed to, and the girls 
were staying under her chaperonage, she 
should, in the exercise of her discretion, 
give Mr. Benthall füll opportunity for see- 
ing as much of Gertrude as he chose. 

Lady Caroline did not come to this 
determination without Consulting Walter 
Joyce, and Walter did not express his 
opinion wiliiout Consulting Maude Cres- 
well, of whose clear head and calm com- 
naon sense he had conceived a high opinion. 
The Joint decision being favourable, Mr. 
Benthall had a very happy hoHday in 
London, finding, if such a thing were 
possible, his regard for Gertrude increased 
by the scarcely hidden admiration which 
the bright complexion, pretty hair, and 
trim figure of the country-girl evoked 
from the passers-by in the public places 
to which he escorted her. Lideed, so com- 
pleteiy changed by an honest passion for 
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an honest girl was this, at one time, selfish 
and calculating man of the world, that he 
was most anxious to marry Gertrude at 
once, without any question of settlement 
or reference to her uncle, declaring that, 
however Mrs. Creswell might now choose 
to sneer at it, the school hicome had mam- 
tained a gentleman and his wife before, 
and could be made to do so again. 

Mr. Benthall spoke with such eamest- 
ness, that Joyce conceived a much higher 
opinion of him than he had hitherto enter- 
tained, and would have counselled Lady 
Caroline to lend her aid to the accomplish- 
ment of the schoohnaster's wish, had it not 
been for Maude, who pointed out that in 
such a case a reference was undoubtedly due 
to their uncle, no matter what might be his 
supposed State of health. If he were really 
too ill to have the matter submitted to 
him, and an answer — which, of course, 
would be unfavourable — were to be re- 
ceived from Mrs. Creswell, they might 
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then act on their own responsibility, with 
the feeling that they had done their duty 
towards the old gentleman, and without 
the smallest care as to what his ynfe might 
say. 

This view of Maude's, expressed to 
Joyce with much diffidence, at once con- 
vinced him of its soundness, and a little 
conversation with those most interested 
showed them the wisdom of adopting it. 

Mr. Benthall wrote a straightforward 
manly letter to Mr. Creswell, asking con- 
sent to his marriage mth Gertrude. The 
day after its despatch, Maude the impas- 
sible, who was reading the Times^ gave a 
suppressed shriek, and let the paper fall 
to the ground. Joyce, who was sitting 
close by talking to Lady Caroline, picked 
it up, and read in it the announcement of 
Mr. Creswell's death. 

Of course this news caused an indefinite 
postponement of the marriage. The two 
girls grieved with deep and heartfelt sor- 
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row for the loss of the kind old man. All 
little differences of the past few months 
were forgotten. Marian had no part in 
their thoughts, which were aU of the early 
days, when, two miserable little orphans, 
they were received at Woolgreaves, at 
once put into the position of daughters 
of the house, and where their every wish 
was studied and gratified. 

Gertrude's grief was especially violent, 
and she raved against the hard fate which 
had separated them from their uucle at 
a time when they would have so much 
wished to have been near him to minister 
to and nurse him. 

Evidence soon came that Mr. Creswell's 
sense of what was honourable and right 
had prevented him from aUowing any 
recent events to influence his intentions 
towards his nieces. In his will they were 
mentioned as "my dearly loved Maude 
and Gertrude, daughters of my deceased 
brother Thomas, who have been to me 
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as my own daughters during the greater 
part of their lives ;" and to each of them 
was left the sum of ten thousand poiinds 
on their Coming of age or marriage. There 
were a few legacies to old servants and 
local charities, five hundred pounds each 
to Dr. Osborne and Mr. Teesdale, his two 
executors, and " all the rest of my property, 
real and personal, of every kind whatsoever, 
to my beloved wife Marian." 

"And my beloved wife Marian will 
have about fifteen thousand a-year, as 
near as I can fix it," said Mr. Teesdale, 
as he left Woolgreaves, after the reading 
of the will ; " and if the railway people 
take that twenty acres off that infernal 
Jack Ramsay's farm, about a couple of 
thou' more !" 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. 
Benthall professed himself indifferent to 
the splendid legacy which Gertrude had 
inherited. As he had^been willing and 
anxious to take her for herseif, and to 
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share what he had with her, so he was 
very much pleased to find that their 
future would be rendered considerably 
less anxious, and more comfortable than 
they had anticipated, and in his honest 
open-hearted way he did not scruple to 
say so. 

The death of their uncle did not make 
any difference in the course of the girls' 
lives. They still remained with Lady 
Caroline, whose regard for them seemed 
to increase daily ; and it was understood 
that they would continue to inhabit Chester- 
field-street until Gertrude was married, 
and that after that event Maude would 
frequently return there, making it her 
London home, and visiting it whenever 
she was not staying with her sister. So 
at least Lady Caroline proposed, and 
begged Mr. Benthall to make the Sugges- 
tion to Maude at the first convenient 
opportunity. The opportunity occurred 
very shortly, and arose from Maude's 
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saying, when they were sitting together 
one moming, 

"I saw Mr. Joyce yesterday, George, 
aiid took occasion to ask his advice on that 
matter/' 

"And what might that matter be, 
Maude ? There are so many matters of 
iraportance on just now, that you must 
be more definite." 

" It is well Gertrude is not here to hear 
you ! In your present condition there 
should be only one matter of any im- 
portance to you, and that of course is — " 

" Our marriage — to be sure ! Well, 
you asked Joyce — what a wonderful fel- 
low he is by the way ; his parliamentary 
business does not seem the least to have 
interfered with his writing, and with it 
all he seems to find time to come up here 
two or three times a week/' 

" He has the highest regard for Lady 
Caroline, and the greatest respect for her 
judgment," said Maude. 
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" Naturally, so have we all/' said Mr. 
Benthall, with a gradually spreading smile. 

" Yes ; but Mr. Joyce consults her in 
— ^how ridiculous you are, George ! you're 
always saying stupid things and forget- 
ting your subject. What were we talking 
about ?" 

" I like that ; and you talk about 
forgetfulness ! You were sajdng that you 
had spoken to Mr. Joyce about my mar- 
riage, though why you should have — " 

" Don't be tiresome, you know what I 
mean! He perfectly agrees with you in 
thinking there is no necessity for post- 
poning the marriage any further. Poor 
uncle has now been dead three months, 
and you have no necessity to consider 
whether Mrs. Creswell might think it too 
soon after that event or not !" 

"We have no reason to be bound by 
what she would säy, but I think it would 
be only right in Gertrude to write and teil 
her that the wedding is about to take place." 
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" That you and Gertrude must settle 
between you. For my part, I should not 
think of — . However, 1 confess my judg- 
ment is not to be relied on when that 
person is in qnestion." Then she added 
in a low voice, and more as if speaking 
to hersel^ "How stränge it will seem to 
be away from Gerty I" 

BenthaU heard the remark, and he took 
Maude's hand as he said, " But you won't 
be away from her, dear Maude ! We have 
all of US talked over your future, and 
Gertrude and I hope you will make your 
home with us, though Lady Caroline insists 
on claiming you for some portion of the 
year." 

" You are all of you very good, George," 
Said Maude ; " you know how much I should 
love to be with you and Gerty, and what 
gratitude and affection I have for Lady 
Caroline. But I don't think the life you 
have proposed would exactly suit me." 

" Not suit you, Maude?" cried Mr. Ben- 
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This young lady and I have been discussing 
the propriety of writing to Mrs. Creswell 
announcing Gertrude's approaching mar- 
riage." 

" I don't think there can be a doubt as 
to the propriety of such a course," said 
Lady Caroline. " Of course, whatever she 
might say about it woidd not make the 
slightest diflference to us." 

" Of course not." 

" But I don't think you need fear any 
disagreeables. Mrs. Creswell is in a very 
different position now from that which she 
held when she thought fit to behave badly 
to those young ladies, and their relations 
with her are also quite altered. And by 
all accounts she is quite sufficient woman. 
of the World to understand and appreciate 
this." 

Lady Caroline was right. In reply to 
Gertrude's letter announcing her marriage, 
came a most affectionate note from Marfan 
to her " dearest Gertrude," congratulating 
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her most heartily; complimenting her on 
her choice of a husband ; delighting in the 
prospect of their living so near to her; 
hoping to see much of them ; regretting 
that her recent bereavement prevented 
her being present at the ceremony, or 
having it take place, as she should so 
much have wiöhed, at Woolgreaves; and 
begging permission to send the enclosed, 
as her contribution, to aid in the set- 
ting up of the new household; and the 
enclosure was a cheque for three hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Benthall winced a little when he 
saw the cheque, and Mr. Joyce gave a 
veiy grim smüe when Ms friend informed 
him of the affair ; but advised Mr. Ben- 
thall to pocket the money, which Mr. 
Benthall did. As has been said, he did 
not pretend to despise money ; but he 
was essentially a gentleman in his notions 
as to the acceptance of favours. He had 
thought several times about that con- 
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versation with Maude, in which she had 
mentioned the manner in which she had 
wished to dispose of her fortune and her 
future. This had caused Mr. Benthall 
some uneasiness ; he had no hankering 
after his future sister-in-law's fortune ; 
there was nothing he would have liked 
so much as to see her happily married ; 
but he did not like the idea of the money 
being foolishly invested in useless charity 
or gotten hold of by pseudo-philanthro- 
pists. A conversation which he had with 
Gertrude a few days before their marriage 
seemed, however, to do away with all his 
fears, and render him perfectly easy in his 
mind on this point. A short conversation 
which ended thus : 

" And you're sure of it, Gerty ?" 
" Positive ! I Ve thought so a long time 
— now Fm sure! Andyou must be a great 
goose, George, not to have noticed it your- 
self." 

" I am not a great goose, and I certainly 
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had some suspicions at one time; but — 
Well, now, that woiüd be highly satis- 
factory." 

" Do you think there is anything 
remaining from — from the other one, 
George?" 

" From the other one ? You mean from 
Mrs. — Not the remotest thought of her 
even." 

" Well, then, it rests with him entirely. 
Wouldn't it be nice for them both?" 

" It would, indeed — ^and for us too. Well, 
we'll see what can be done/' 

Enigmatical, but apparently satisfactory. 

So George Benthall and Gertrude Cres- 
well were married at St. James's Church 
in Piccadilly, by the Reverend John Bon- 
tein, a High-Church rector of a Worcester- 
shire parish, and an old College chum of 
the bridegroom's. A very quiet wedding, 
with Maude as the sole bridesmaid, and 
Joyce as best man, and Lady Caroline, and. 
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oddly enough, Lord Hetherington, who had 
just come up to town from Westhope, and, 
calling at his sister's, had learned what 
was going to take place, and thought he 
should like to see it, don't you know? 
Had never been at any wedding except his 
own, and didn't recoUect much about that, 
except that — curious thing, never should 
forget it — when he went into the vestry to 
sign his name, or something of that kind, 
saw surplice hanging up behind the door — 
thought it was ghost, or something of that 
kind — give you his word! So the little 
earl amved the next moming at eleven at 
the church, and took his place in a pew 
near the altar, and propped his ear up with 
his hand to listen to the marriage Service, 
at which he seemed to be much affected. 
When the ceremony was over, he joined 
the party in the vestry, insisted on bestow- 
ing a formal salute upon the bride — Lady 
Hetherington, he knew, was safely moored 
at Westhope — and, as some recompense for 
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the infliction, he clasped on Gertrude's arm 
a very handsome bracelet, as bis bridal gift. 
No bells, no bishop, no fashionable joumars 
chronicler, minutely noting down all that 
took place, and chronicling the names of 
"distinguished persons present ;" pew-opener 
and beadle hearing "my lord" and "her 
ladyship" mentioned ; seeing broughams, 
and cockades, and other signs of aristocracy 
with which they are familiär, are unable to 
reconcile the preßenee of these with absence 
of outward and visible signs in which great 
ones of this earth delight ; and conclude 
either that it is a runaway match winked 
at by a portion only of the family, or some 
such low aflfair as the union of the tutor 
with the governess, kindly patronised by 
their employers. A happy wedding, though 
— happier far than most which are made up 
in that same temple — ^love-match founded 
on long knowledge of each other, not hur- 
ried, not forced, not mercenary; no ques- 
tion of love in a cottage either, and the 
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flight of Amor through the window con- 
currently with the entrance of the wicked 
man of the drama — one Turpis Egestas— 
through the door. 

Such a marriage promised to prove a 
happy one. In its early days, of course, 
eyerything was rose - coloured — those days 
when Maude went down to stay with 
George and Gertrude at the school, and 
when, a little later, Walter Joyce ran 
down for the Easter holidays to his old 
quarters. He was glad of the chance of 
seeing them once again, he said, and de- 
termined to avail himself of it ; and then 
George Benthall looked in his face and 
snailed knowingly. Walter retumed the 
grin, and added : " For it's a chance that 
may not happen to me again." And when 
his friend looked rather blank at this, and 
asked him what he meant, Joyce laughed 
again, and finally told him that Lord 
Hetherington had just had a piece of 
patronage fall to his share — the rectory 
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of Newmanton - by - Perringden, a lovely 
place in the Isle of Wight, where the 
stipend was not sufficiently great to allow 
a man with a large family to live on it, 
but the exact place for a parson with a 
little money of his own. And Lord Hether- 
ingtoh had inquired of Joyce whether hig 
friend, that remarkablj'' pleasant fellow, — 
bless my soul, forget my own name next ! 
him we saw married, don't you know ? — 
whether he was not exactly the sort of 
fellow for this place, and would he like 
it ? Walter thought that he was and he 
would; and Lord Hetherington, knowing 
Joyce was going down to see his friend, 
bid him inquire, and if all were straight, 
assure Mr. Benthall that the living was 
his. 

And this was how Walter Joyce exe- 
cuted his commission, and this was how 
George Benthall heard this most acceptable 
news. 

"By the way, what made you grin, 
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Benthall, when I said I had come down 
here for my holiday to look at my old 
quarters ?" asked Walter. 

" Because I thought there rnight be yet 
another reason which you had not stated. 
Anxiety to see someone here !" 

" Anxiety is the wrong word. Strong 
wish to see you and your wife again, 
and—" 

" My wife and I are out of the affair ! 
Come, confess !" 

"Igive you my honour I don't know 
what you mean." 

" Likely enough ; but I'm older than 
you, and, parson though I am, I declare 
I think I've seen more of the world. Shall 
I teil you what brought you down here ? 
I shall ! — ^then I will ! — to see Maude Cres- 
well." 

" Maude Creswell ! What on earth 
should I — what — why — I mean — what, is 
Miss Creswell gone ?" 

" Simply the woman who thinks more 
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about you than any other creature on 
earth. Simply the girl who is raving — 
head-over-ears in love with you. Don't 
pretend you don't know it. Natural in- 
stiact is too strong to allow any doubt 
upon that point." 

" I swear you surprise me beyond be- 
lief! I swear that — Do you mean this, 
BenthaU ?" 

" As a gentleman and a Christian, iVe 
told you what I believe ; and as a man 
of the World, I teil you what I think, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, you are 
very far gone in returning the young lady's 
sentiments !" 

"I — that is — there's no doubt she is a 
girl of very superior mind, and— by Jove, 
Benthall, youVe given a most singular 
twist to my holiday !" 



CHAPTER X. 

LADY CAROLINE ADVISES ON A DELICATE 

SUBJECT. 

The communication which Mr. Benthall, in 
his bluff off-hand manner, had made to 
Walter Joyce, had surprised the latter very 
much and embarrassed him not a little. 
Ever since the receipt of Marfan Ashurst's 
letter announcing her intentionof manying 
Mr. Creswell — ever since the subsequent 
interview with Lady Caroline, in which she 
counselled him to discharge the subject 
from his mind, to encourage new hopes, and 
to cultivate aspirations of a different kind 
— Joyce had lived absolutely free from any 
influence of "the cruel madness of love, 
the poison of honey flowers, and all the 
measureless ill." All his thoughts had 
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been given up to labour and ambition, 
and, with the exception of his deep-rooted 
and genuine regard for Lady Caroline, 
and his friendly liking for the Creswell 
girls, he entertained no feeling for any 
woman living, unless a suspicion of and 
an aversion to Marfan Creswell might be 
so taken into account. Had he this special 
partiality for Maude Creswell, of which 
Benthall had spoken so plainly? He set 
to work to catechise himself, to look back 
through the events of the past few months, 
noting what he remembered of their rela- 
tions to each other. 

Yes, he had seen a great deal of Maude ; 
he remembered very frequent occasions on 
which they had been thrown together. He 
had not noticed it at the time ; it seemed to 
come naturally enough. Gertrude, of 
course, was engaged with Benthall when 
he was in town— in writing to him or 
thinking of him when he was away — and 
Lady Caroline had to go through all the 
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hard work which feil upon a great lady 
in Society — ^work the amount of which can 
only be appreciated by those who have per- 
fonned it or seen it perfonned. So that, 
as Joyce then recollected, he and Maude 
had been thrown a great deal together, 
and, as he fiirther recollected, they had 
had a great many discussions on topics 
very fer removed from the mere ordinary 
frivolity of society-talk ; and he had no- 
ticed that she seemed to have clear ideas 
which she understood how to express. 
What an odd thing, that — ^what Benthall 
Said — ^had never Struck him before! It 
must have been patent to other people, 
though; and that put the matter, unplea- 
santly, in rather a ridiculous light. After 
all, though, what was there ridiculous in 
it? Maude was a very handsome girl, 
a clever girl, and an unmistakable lady. 
What a pretty, slight, girlish figure she 
had! — such a gracefiil outline! — ^her head 
was well posed upon her neck ! And Joyce 
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smiled as he found himself drawing lines 
in the air with the paper-knife which he 
had been idly tossing in his hand. 

And he had Benthall's assurance that 
the girl cared for him — ^that was something. 
Benthall was a man careful in the extreme 
as to what he said, and he would not have 
made such a Statement where a girl was 
concemed, and that girl his own sister-in- 
law, unless he was tolerably certain of 
being right. His own sister-in-law ; he had 
it then, of course, from Gertrude, who was 
Maude's second seif, and would know all 
about it. It was satisfactory to knoW that 
there was a woman in the world who cared 
for him, and though without the smallest 
particle of vanity he accepted the belief 
very readüy, for his rejection by Marfan 
Ashurst and the indignity which he had 
suffered at her hands had by no means 
rendered him generally cynical or suspicious 
of the sex. Marian Ashurst ! what an age 
ago it seemed since the days when the 
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mention of that name would have sent the 
blood flowing in his cheek, and his heart 
thmnping audibly, and now here he was 
staying in the old house where all the love 
scenes had taken place, Walking round the 
garden where all the soft words had been 
spoken, all the vows made which she had 
thrown to the winds, when the last parting 
with what he then, and for so long after- 
ward s thought its never-to-be-forgotten 
agony had occurred, and he had not feit 
one Single extra palpitation. Mrs. Creswell 
was staying away from Woolgreaves just 
then, at some Inland watering-place ; for 
the benefit of her health, which it was said 
had suffered somewhat from her constant 
attendance on her husband, or Joyce might 
have met her. Such a meeting would not 
have caused him an emotion. When he 
had encountered her in the lane, during 
the canvassing time, there was yet linger- 
ing within his breast a remembrance of the 
great wrong she had done him, and that 
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was fanned into additional fury by the 
nature of her request and the insolence with 
which she made it. But all those feelings 
had died out now, and were he then, he 
thought, to come across Marfan Creswell's 
path, she would be to him as the merest 
stranger, and no more. 

If he were to marry, he knew of no one 
more likely to suit him in all ways than 
Maude. Pretty to look at, clever to talk 
to, suflSciently accustomed to him and his 
ways of life, she would make him a far 
better wife than nine-tenths of the young 
ladies he was accustomed to meet in such 
little Society as he could spare the time to 
cultivate. Why should he marry at all ? 
He answered the question almost as soon 
as he asked it. His life wanted bright- 
ening, wanted refining, was at present 
too narrow and confined ; all his hopes, 
thoughts, and aspirations were centered 
on himself. He was all wrong. There 
should be someone who — the Chambers 
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were confoundedly dreary too, when he 
came home to them from the office or the 
House ; he should travel somewhere abroad 
when the House rose, he thought, and 
it would be duU work moving about by 
himself, and — 

What pretty earnest eyes Maude had, 
and shining hair, and delicate " bred"-look- 
ing hands ! She certainly was wonderfully 
nice, and if, as Benthall avowed, she really 
cared for him, he — who was this Coming to 
break in on his pleasant day-dream? 0, 
Gertrude. 

" I was wondering where you were, 
Mr. Joyce ! You said you wanted your 
holiday, and you seem to be passing it in 
slumber !" 

" Nothing so commonplace, Mrs. Ben- 
thall—" 

" One moment, why do you call me 

Mrs. Benthall ? What has made you so 

formal and ridiculous all of a sudden ? 

You used to call me Gertrude, in London?" 
yoL. in. R 
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" Yes, but then you were an unmarried 
girl, now you are a wedded woman, and 
there's a certain amount of respect due to 
matronhood.'' 

" What nonsense ! Do call me Gertrude 
again, please ; Mrs. Benthall saunds so 
horrid ! I sliould like the boarders here 
in the house to call me Gertrude, only 
George says it wouldn't be proper ! And 
so you weren't asleep ?^ 

"Not the least bit! Although Tm 
ready to allow I was dreaming." 

" Dreaming ! — ^what about ?" 

" Aboufc the old days which I spent in 
this place — and their association !" 

" yes, I know — ^I mean to say — " 

" No, no, Gertrude, say what you had 
on your lips, then ! No prevarication, and 
no hesitation — what was it?" 

" No, really, nothing — ^it is only — " 

" I insist !" 

" Well, what I mean to say is — of 
course people will talk in a village, you 
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know — and weVe heard about your en- 
gagement, you know, and how it was 
broken off, and how badly you were 
treated, and—- 0, how silly I was to say 
a Word about it !• I'm sure Greorge would 
be hombly cross if heknew!" 

" And did you imagine I was grizzling 
over my past, cursing the day when I first 
saw the faithless fair, and mdulging in 
other poetic rhapsodies ! My dear Ger- 
trude, it's not a pleasant thing being 
jilted; but one lives to get over it and 
forget all about it, even to forgive her 
whom I believe it is correct to call the 
felse one !" 

" Yes, I daresay ! In fact, George and 
Maude both said you didn't think anything 
about it now, and — " 

" Maude ! did she know of it too ?" 

" yes, we all knew of it ! The old 
woman who had been housekeeper, or cook, 
or something here in the old Ashurst's 
time, told George, and — ^^ 
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"What did Maude say about it?" in- 
terrupted Joyce. 

" She Said — I forget what ! No ! I re- 
collect! she said that — that Mrs. Creswell 
was just the sort of woman that would fall 
to appreciate you !" 

" That may be taken in two senses — as 
a compliment or otherwise/' said Joyce, 
laughing. 

" I'm sure Maude means it nicely," said 
Gertrude eamestly. Then added, " By the 
way, I wanted to talk to you about Maude, 
Mr. Joyce." 

" About Maude !" said Walter. Then 
thought to himself, " Is it possible that the 
seeds of match-making are already deve- 
loping themselves in this three months' old 
matron?" 

" Yes. I don't think George mentioned 
it to you, but he had a talk with Maude, 
just before our marriage, about her future. 
George, of course, told her that our house 
would be her home, her permanent home 
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I mean ; and he gave her the kindest mess- 
age from Lady Caroline, who bargained 
that at least a portion of the year should 
be spent with her." 

" What did your sister say to that ?" 
"Well, she was much obliged and all 
that ; but she did not seem inclined to 
settle down. She has some horrible no- 
tions about duty and that sort of thing, 
and thinks her money has been given to 
her to do good with ; and George is afraid 
she would get what he calls 4et in' by 
some of those dreadfiil hypocritical people, 
and we want you to talk to her and reason 
her out of it." 

" I ? Why I, my dear Gertrude ?" 
" Because she believes in you so much 
more than in anybody eise, and is so much 
more likely to do what you advise her." 

" She pays me a great compliment," 
Said Joyce, rising, " and I'U see what's to 
be done. The first thing, I think, is to 
consult Lady Caroline, who would be sure 
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to give good advice. I sliall see her to- 
morrow, and I'll — " 

" See Lady Caroline to-morrow ! I 
thought you were not going back tili 
Saturdayr 

" iVe just thought of some special busi- 
ness about which I must see Lady Caroline 
at once, and I'll mention this at the same 
time. Now, let us find George. Come for 
a tum." 

They found George and went for their 
tum, and when their tum was over, and 
Gertrude was alone with her husband, she 
told liinri the conversation which she had 
had with Walter Joyce. The schoolmaster 
laughed heartily. 

" Ton my word, Gerty/' he said, 
" match-making appears to be your forte, 
bom and bred in you ! I never believed 
in the reality of those old dowagers in Mrs. 
TroUope's novels, until I saw you.'' 

" Well, I declare, George, you are com- 
plimentary ! old dowagers, indeed ! But, 
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seriously, I wish Walter wasn't going to 
Lady Caroline !" 

"Why, what on earth has that to do 
withit?" 

" Well, I mean speaking in Maude's 
interest !'' 

" Why, one wonld think that Lady 
Caroline was in love with Walter Joyce 
her seif !'' 

"Exactly!" 

"Why — ^why — ^yon don't think so, my 
dear ?' 

" I'm sure so, my dear !" 

And, as response, the Reverend George 
Benthall whistled in a loud and unclerical 
manner. 

When Walter Joyce arrived in Chester- 
field-street, he found Lady Caroline was 
absent — passing the holidays with Lord 
and Lady Hetherington at Westhope — and, 
after a little hesitation, he determined to 
go down there and see her. He had not 
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Seen anything of the Hetheringtons since 
his election : his lordship was occupied 
with some new fad which kept him in the 
country, and her ladyship did not care 
to come to town until after Easter. Lord 
Hetherington had viewed the progress of 
his ex-secretary with great satisfaction. 
His recoUections of Joyce were all pleasant ; 
the young man had done his work carefully 
and cleverly, had always been gentlemanly 
and unobtrusive, and had behaved deuced 
well — point of fact, deuced well — brave, 
and all that kind of thing — ^in that matter 
of saving Car'Une on the ice. Her lady- 
ship's feelings were very different. She 
disliked self-made people more than any 
otliers, and those who were reckoned clever 
were specially obnoxious to her. She had 
heard much, a great deal too much, of 
Joyce from Mr. Gould, who, in his occa- 
sional visits, delighted in dilating on his 
recent foeman's abilities, eloquence, and 
pluck, partly because he respected such 
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qualities wherever he* met with them, but 
principally because he knew that such com- 
ments were very aggravating to Lady Hether- 
ington (no great favourite of his) ; and she 
was not more favourably disposed towards 
him, because he had adopted political prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to those which 
she believed. But what actuated her most 
in her ill-feeling towards Mr. Joyce was a 
fear that, now that he had obtained a cer- 
tain Position, he might aspire to Lady 
CaroHne Mansergh, who, as Lady Hether- 
ington always suspected, would be by no 
means indisposed to accept him. Hitherto 
the difference in their social Status had 
rendered any such proceeding thoroughly 
unlikely. A tutor, or a — ^what did they 
call it? — reporter to a newspaper, could 
scarcely have the impertinence to propose 
for an earFs sister ; but, as a member of 
parliament, the man enjoyed a position in 
Society, and nothing could be said against 
him on that score. There was Lady Vio- 
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let Magnier, Lord Haughtonforest's daugh- 
ter. Well, Mr. Magnier sold ribbons, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs and things, in the 
City; but then he was member for some 
place, and was very rieh, and it was looked 
upon as a very good match for Lady 
Violet. Mr. Joyce was just the man to 
assert himself in a highly disagreeable 
manner; he always held views about the 
supremacy of intellect, and that kind of 
rubbish ; and the more he kept away from 
them, the less chance he would have of 
exercising any influence over Lady Caro- 
line Mansergh. 

It may be imagined, then, that her 
ladyship was not best pleased when her 
sister-in-law informed her that she had 
had a telegram from Walter Joyce, asking 
whether he might come down to Westhope 
to see her on special business, and that she 
" supposed Margaret had no objection.'' 

Margaret had strong objections, but 
did not think it politic to say so just then, 
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SO merely intimated that she would be 
happy to see Mr. Joyce whenever he chose 
to come. 

The tone in which this intimation was 
conveyed was so little pleasing to Lady 
Caroline, that she took care to impress 
on her sister-in-law the fact that Joyce's 
visit was to her, Lady Caroline, and that 
she had merely mentioned his coming as 
a matter of politeness to her hostess, which 
did not tend to increase Lady Hethering- 
ton's regard for Walter Joyce. 

But the biensSances were never ne- 
glected on account of any personal feeling ; 
and when Joyce arrived at the Station, he 
recognised the familiär livery on the plat^ 
form, and found a carriage in waiting to 
convey him to Westhope. 

Döring the drive he occupied himself 
in thinking over the wondrou« changes 
which had taken place since his first vidt 
to that neighbourhood, when, with a ward- 
robe provided by old Jack Byrne, and a 
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scanty purse supplied from the same source, 
he had come down in a dependent position, 
not knowing any of those amongst whom 
his lot in life was to be passed, and with- 
out the least idea as to the kind of treat- 
ment he might expect at their hands. 
That treatment, he knew, would have 
been very different had it not been for 
Lady Caroline Mansergh. But for her 
counsel, too, he would have suffered him- 
self to have remained completely crushed 
and vanquished by Marfan Ashurst's con- 
duct, would have subsided into a mere 
drudge without energy or hope. Yes, all 
the good in his life he owed to the friend- 
ship, to the kindly promptings of that 
sweetest and best of women. He feit that 
thoroughly, and yet it never Struck him 
that in asking her to advise him as to his 
marriage with someone eise, he was com- 
mitting, to say the least of it, a solecism. 
The axiom which declares that the cleverest 
men have the smallest amount of cormnon 
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sense, has a broader foundation than is 
generally believed. 

On bis arrival at Westhope, Joyce was 
informed by the butler that Lord Hether- 
ington had gone round the Home Farm 
with the bailiif, and that her ladyship was 
out driving, but that they would both be 
home to luncheon, when they expected the 
pleasure of his Company ; meanwhile would 
he walk into the library, where Lady Caro- 
line Mansergh would join hun? He went 
into the library, and had just looked round 
the room and viewed his old associations— 
glanced at the desk where he had sat work- 
ing away for so many hours at a Stretch, 
at the big tomes whence he had extracted 
the subject-raatter for that great historical 
work, still, alas! incomplete — at the line 
of Shakespearean volumes which formed 
Lady Caroline Mansergh's private reading 
— when the door opened, and Lady Caro- 
line came in. Country aar had not had its 
usual beneficial eflfect, Joyce thought as he 
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looked at her; for her face was very pale, 
and her manner nervous and odd. Yet she 
shook him warmly by the hand, and bade 
him be seated in her old cheery tone. 

"It ifl very good of you to let me 
come down here, breaking in upon the 
rest which I have no doubt you want, 
and boring you with my own private af- 
fairs," Said Joyce, seating himself in the 
window-sill close by the arm-chair which 
Lady Caroline had taken. 

" It is not very good of you to talk 
conventionalities, and to pretend that you 
don't know I have a deep interest in all 
that concems you," replied Lady Caroline. 

" I have every reason to know it, and 
my last words were merely a foolish utter- 
ance of society-talk — ^" 

" Which you always declare to despise, 
and which you know I detest." 

" Quite true ; think it unspoken and ab- 
solve me." 

" I do ; but if we are to have what you 
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used to call a ' business talk/ we must have 
it at once. In half an hour Lord and Lady 
Hetherington and the luncheon will arrive 
simultaneously, and onr chance is at an 
end. And you did not come from Lon- 
don, I suppose, to discuss tenant-right, or 
to listen to Lady Hetherington's diatribes 
against servants?" 

" No, indeed ; with all deference to 
them, I came to see you, and you alone, 
to ask your advice, and to take it, which 
is quite a different thing, as I have done 
before in momentous periods of my life." 

" And this is a momentous period?" 

" ündoubtedly — as much, if not more 
so, than any." 

Had she any notion of what was com- 
ing ? Her pale face grew paler ; she pushed 
back the rippling tresses of her chestnut 
hair, and her large eyes were fixed on him 
in grave attention. 

" You alone of anyone in the world, 
man or woman, know the exact story of 
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my first love. You knew my confidence 
and trust, you knew how they were abused. 
You saw how I suffered at the time, and 
you cannot be Ignorant of what is abso- 
lute fact ; that to your advice and encour- 
agement I owe not merely recovery from 
that wretched state, but the position to 
which I have since attained!" 

"WeUr 

" That first love feil dead — ^you know 
when ! Ambition, the • passion that sup- 
plied its place, was sufficient for a time to 
absorb all my thoughts, hopes, and ener- 
gies. But, to a certain extent it has been 
gratified, and it suffices me no longer. 
My heart wants someone to love, and 
turns to one to whom it owes gratitude, 
but whom it would sooner meet with a 
warmer feeling. Are you not well, Lady 
Caroline ?" 

" Quite well, thanks, and — and inter- 

ested. Pray go on!" 

'* To go on is difficult. It is so hör- 
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rible in a man to have to say that he 
sees he has awakened interest in a wo- 
man, that she shows all unknowingly to 
herseif, but stiU sufficiently palpable, that 
he is the one person in the world to her, 
that she rejoices in his presence, and grieves 
at his absence ; worst of all that all this is 
pointed out to him by other people — " 

Lady Caroline's cheeks flushed as she 
echoed the words, " Pointed out to him by 
other people !" 

"Exactly. That's the worst of it. How- 
ever, all this being so, and my feelings such 
as I have described, I presume I shouldn't 
be repeating my former error — ^inviting a 
repetition of my previous fate — ^in asking 
her to be my wife ?" 

"I— I should think not." The flush 
still in her cheeks. "Do I know the 
lady?'' 

"Do you know her? No one knows 
her so well !" The flush deeper than ever. 
"Ah, Lady Caroline, kindest and dearest of 

VOL. III. s 
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firiends, why should I keep you longer in 
suspense? It is Maude Creswell!" 

Her fiice blanched in an instant. Her 
grasp tightened rigidly over the arm of the 
chair on which it lay, but she gave no other 
sign of emotion. Even her voiee, though 
hoUow and metallic, never shook as she 
repeated the name, " Maude Creswell !" 

" Yes. Maude Creswell ! You are sur- 
prised, I see, but I don't think you will 
blame me for my choice f She is eminently 
ladylike, and clever, and nice, and — " 

" I don't think you could possibly 

what is it, Thomas ?" 

" Luncheon, my lady.'' 

*^ Very well. I must get you to go into 
luncheon without me, Mr. Joyce ; you will 
find Lord and Lady Hetherington in the 
dining-room, and I will come down directly. 
We will resume our talk afterwards." 

And she left the room, and walked 
swiftly and not too steadily up the hall 
towards the staircase. 



CHAPTER XI. 



NIGHT AND MORNING. 



BoTH Lord and Lady Hetherington were 
in the dining-room when Joyce entered, 
the former with bis brown velveteen suit 
splashed and clay-stained, and bis thick 
boots rieh with the spoü of many a fiirrow 
(he was bitten with a farming and agricul- 
tural mania just then), and the latter calm 
and collected as Walter ever remembered 
her. She reeeived the visitor with perfect 
politeness, expressed in a few well-chosen 
sentences her pleasure at seeing him again, 
and the satisfaction with which she had 
leamed of his improved position ; then, 
after scanning him with rather a searching 
glance, she tumed to the footman, and 
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asked where was Lady Caroline, and 
whether she knew luncheon was ready. 
Joyce replied for the man. Lady Caroline 
had heard the announcement of luncheon, 
but had asked him to come in by himself, 
sajdng she would foUow directly. Her 
ladyship had gone up to her room, the 
footman added ; he did not think her lady- 
ship was very well. The footman was new 
to Westhope, or he would have known that 
the domestics of that establishment were 
never allowed to think, or at least were 
expected to keep their thoughts to them- 
selves. 

Lady Hetherington of course ignored 
the footman's remark entirely, but ad- 
dressed herseif to Joyce. 

" I hope you did not bring down any 
ill news for Lady Caroline, Mr. Joyce ?" 

" Not I, indeed, Lady Hetherington. I 
merely came to ask her ladyship's advice on 
— well, on a matter of business." 

"In which she was interested?" 
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" No, indeed ! I was selfish enough to 
lay before her a matter in which my own 
interests were alone concemed." 

" Ah !" Said Lady Hetherington, with a 
sigh of relief, " I was afraid it might be 
some business in which she would have to 
involve herseif for other people, and really 
she is such an extraordinary woman, con- 
stituting herseif chaperon to two yoiing 
women who may be very well in their way, 
I dare say, but whom nobody ever heard 
of, and doing such odd things, but— how- 
ever, that's aU right." 

Her ladyship subsiding, his lordship 
here had a chance of expressing his deUght 
at his ex-secretary's advancement, which he 
did warmly, but in his own peculiar way. 
So Joyce had gone into Parliament ; right, 
quite rfght, but wrong side, hey, hey ? 
Radicals and those sort of fellows, hey ? 
Republic and that sort of thing ! Like all 
young men, make mistakes, hey, but know 
better soon, and come round. Live to see 
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him in the Carlton yet. Knew wliere he 
picked up those atrocious doctrines — didn't 
mind his calling them atrocious, hey, Hey? 
— ^from Byrne ; stränge man, clever man, 
deuced clever, well read, and all that kind 
of thing, but desperate free-thinker. This- 
tlewood, Wolfestone, and that kind of 
thing. Never live to see him in the Carl- 
ton. , No, of course not ; not the place for 
him. Recollect the Chronicles? Ah, of 
course ; deuced interestin', all that stuff 
that — that I wrote then, wasn't it? Had 
not made much progress since. So taken 
up with farmin' and that kind of thing ; 
must take him into the park before he left, 
and Show him Bome alterations just going 
to be made, which would be an immense 
improvement, immense imp— ^ — 0, here was 
Lady Caroline ! 

What did that idiotic footman mean by 
saying he thought Lady Caroline was not 
well? She came in looking radiant, and 
took her seat at the table with all her usual 
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composure. Lady Hetherington looked at 
her in surprise, and said, 

" Anything the matter, Caroline ?" 

« 

" The matter, Margaret ! Nothing in 
the World. Why?" 

"Yöu told Mr. Joyce to come in to 
luncheon without you, and Thomas said 
you had gone up-stairs. I feared you had 
one of your faint attacks." 

"Thanks for your sympathy. No! I 
knew Mr. Joyce would be leaving almost 
directly after luncheon, and I had a letter 
to write wHch I want him to be good 
enough to take to town for me. So I 
seized the only chance I had, and ran off 
to write it." 

" Deuced odd that !" said Lord Hether- 
ington; "here's British post-office, great- 
est institution in the country. Rowland 
Hill, and that kind of thing ; take your 
letters ever3rwhere for a penny — ^penny, by 
Jove, and yet you'U always find women 
want fellows to make postmen of them- 
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selves, and carry their letters them- 
selves/' 

"This is a special letter, West," said 
Lady Caroline. " You don't understand." 

" yes, I do," Said his lordship with a 
chuckle, "women's letters all special letters, 
hey, hey ? order to the haberdasher for a 
yard of ribbon, line to Mitchell' s for stalls 
at the play — all special, hey, Mr. Joyce, 
hey?" 

When luncheon was over Joyce ima- 
gined that Lady Caroline would retum 
with him to the Hbrary and then renew 
their conversation. He was accordingly 
much surprised when she suggested to 
Lord Hetherington that he should show 
Mr. Joyce the alterations which were about 

to be made in the park. His lordship was 
only too glad to be mounted on his hobby, 
and away they went, not returning until 
it was time for Joyce to start for the Sta- 
tion. He did not see Lady Hetherington 
again, but his lordship, in great delight at 
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the manner in which his agricultural dis- 
course had been listened to, was very 
warm in his adieux, and expressed hiö 
hope that they would meet in town. " Po- 
litics always laid aside at the dinner-table, 
Mr. Joyce, hey, hey?" 

And Lady Caroline, after bidding him 
farewell, placed a note in his hand, sajdng, 
" This was the letter I spoke of." 

He glanced at it and saw it was ad- 
dressed to himself, and the next instant 
the carriage started. Addressed to him- 
self! Did she not say at luncheon that she 
had been writing a note which she wanted 
him to take to town-for her, and — and yet 
there was the address, Walter Joyce, Esq., 
in her bold firm hand. There must be an 
enclosure which he was to deliver or to 
post. 

And then he did what he might 
have done at first — broke open the seal of 
the envelope and took out the contents. 
One sheet of note paper, with these words : 
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"I think you will be doing rightly in 
acting as you propose. Miss Creswell is 
handsome, clever, and exceptionally *tho- 
rough.' From what I have seen of her I 
ahould think she would make you an ex- 
cellent helpmate, and you know I should 
not say this were I not tolerably certain 
about it. I may not see you again for a 
few weeks, as I detest this specially cold 
spring, and shall probably run away to 
Torquay, or perhaps even to Nice, but let- 
ters to Chesterfield-street will always find 
me, and I shall always have the wärmest 
and deepest interest in your welfare. 
Good-bye. C. M." 

" She is a woman of extraordinary 
mental calibre," said Joyce to himself as 
he refolded the note and placed ifc in hiß 
pocket. " She grasps a subject immedi- 
ately, thinks it through at once, and writes 
an unmistakable opinion in a few teree 
lines. A wonderful woman ! IVe no 
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doubt she had made up her mind, and had 
written that note before she came down 
to Itmcheon, though she did not give it to 
me until just now." 

Walter Joyce was wrong. The interval 
between leaving him and her arrival in the 
dining-room had been passed by Lady 
Carolme on her bed, where she feil, prone, 
as the door closed behind her. She lay 
there, her &ce bnried in the pillow, her 
hands tightly clasped behind her head, her 
hair escaped from its knot, and creeping 
down her back, her heart beating wildly. 
AJi, what minutes of agony and humum- 
tion, of disappointment and self-contempt ! 
It had come upon her very suddenly, and 
had found her unprepared. She had never 
dared to analyse her feeling for Joyce; 
knew of its existence, but did not know 
or would not admit to herseif what it was. 
Tried to persuade herseif that it was " in- 
terest" in him, but laughed contemptu- 
ously at the poor deceit when she found 
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her heart beating double pace as she read 
of bis progress at the election, or her cbeek 
flaming and her lip quivering as she did 
battle against Lady Hetherington's occa- 
sional impertinences about him. Those 
were the signs of something more than 
interest — of love, real, unmistakable pas- 
sion. What a fiiture might it not have 
been for her ? She had respected her first 
husband for his kindness, his confidence, 
his equable temper. She would have re- 
spected this man too — ^respected him for 
his talent, his bravery, his skill and courage 
with which he had fought the great battle 
of life ; but she wonld have loved him too 
— loved him with thafc wild passion, with 
that deep devotion. For the first time in 
her life she had leamed what it was to 
love, and learned it too late. On those 
few occasions when she had dared to re- 
veal to herseif what was hidden in the 
inmost recesses of her soul, she had come 
to the conclusion that though the happi- 
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ness for which she pined would never be 
realised — ^and she never concealed from 
herseif the improbability of that — ^yet she 
should always hold the first position in 
his thoughts. The bitter disappointment 
which he had suffered at Miss Ashurst's 
hands had, she thought, effectually ex- 
tinguished all idea of marriage in his mind. 
And now he came to her — ^to her of all 
women in the world — to teil her of his 
loneliness, his want of someone to sym- 
pathise with and be his companion, and to 
ask her advice as regarded his selection of 
Maude Creswell ! It was too hard upon 
her, too much for her to bear this. A 
score of schemes flashed through her brain. 
Suppose she were to temporise with this 
question ? A word from her would make 
Joyce defer taking any steps in the matter 
for the present, and in the interval she 
could easily let him see how she — the State 
of her — . Ah, the shame, the wretched 
humiliation! Was she bewitched, or was 
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she in 8ober serioasness — she, Caroline 
Mansergh, whose pride as Caroline West 
was a byword — was she going to throw 
herseif at the head of a man who had not 
only never shown any intention of pro- 
posing to her, but had actually come to 
consult her about his marriage with an- 
other woman ! It was impossible. No- 
blesse ohlige. Lady Caroline West's pride, 
dormant and overlaid with other passions, 
yet lived in Lady Caroline Mansergh, and 
asserted itself in time. She rose from the 
bed, bathed her face, adjusted her hair, 
ponred some sal-volatile in a glass with a 
shaking hand, and swallowed it through 
her set teeth, then went dowij to luncheon, 
as we have seen. She expressly avoided 
any chance of fdture conversation with 
Walter, and the note was written while he 
was ont with Lord Hetherington. 

Of course, Walter Joyce was utterly 
Ignorant of Lady Caroline's feelings. As 
she hid them firom herseif as much as pos- 
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sible, it was unlikely that she would suflfer 
him to catch the smallest inkling of them ; 
and it is very questionable whether, had 
hiß powers of divination been infinitely 
stronger than they were, he would have 
understood them. The one spark of ro- 
mance with which nature had endowed 
him had been completely stamped out by 
Marian Ashurst, and the rest of his organi- 
sation was commonplace naturally, and 
made more commonplace by practical ex- 
perience of the world. He wondered Lady 
Caroline had not arranged to have a further 
talk with him. She had left him, or rather 
they had been interrupted just at the criti- 
cal moment, just when he had told her the 
object of his visit; and it was odd, to say 
the least of it, that she did not seek an 
early opportunity for letting him know her 
opinion on the really weighty question on 
which he had consulted her. And yet she 
always knew best; no doubt she thought 
it was essential that he should please Lord 
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Hetherington, who was evidently bent on 
showing him those alterations, and, per- 
haps, she thought, too, that he might like 
to have her answer in writing to refer to 
on occasion. What a capital answer it 
was ! He pnlled it out of his pocket, and 
looked at it again, so clear and concise 
and positive. His excellent helpmate. Yes, 
that was what he wanted. How exactly 
she appreciated him ! Eunning to Torquay 
or Nice? What a funny thing! He had 
never heard her complain of being affected 
by the cold before, and — however she 
approved of his intentions in regard to 
Maude Creswell — that was the great point. 
So ruminated Walter Joyce, the hard- 
headed and practica!, sliding gradually 
into a hundred other thoughts of work to 
be done and schemes to be looked into, and 
people to be seen, with which he was so 
much engaged that, untU he reached Lon- 
don, both Maude and Lady Caroline were 
fairly obliterated from his mind. 
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He slept at his Chambers that night, and 
went down to Helmingham the next day. 
There was a Station now at the village, and 
it was here that Joyce alighted, not merely 
because it was more convenient than going 
to Brocksopp, but because it saved him the 
annoyance of having to run the gauntlet of 
a walk through the midst of his consti- 
tuency, every other member of which had 
a complaint to make or a petition to prefer. 
The Helmingham people, of course, were 
immensely impressed by the sight of a man 
who, originally known to them as pursuing 
the mysterious profession of a Schoolmaster, 
had grown into that yet more inscrutable 
being, a Member of Parliament ; but their 
wonderment was simply expressed in gap- 
ing and staring. They kept their distance 
peasant-like, and never dreamed of button- 
holing their member, as did the Brock- 
soppians. The road that led from the 
Station to the village skirted the wall of 
the school-garden. It was a low wall, and 
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looking over it, Joyce saw Maude Creswell 
tjdng up a creeper which was trained round 
the study window. Her attitude was pretty, 
a sunbeam shone on her hatless head, and 
the exertion given to her task had brought 
a bright colour to her usually pale fax^e. 
Never before had she looked so attractive 
in' Joyce's eyes. He dismiaeed from his 
mind the interesting question of compulsory 
education for factory children, which he 
had been revolving therein for the last hour 
and a half, and quickened his pace tow^ds 
the house. 

Maude was ia the study when he en- 
tered. The flush had left her face, but re- 
tumed when she saw him. He advanced 
and took her band. 

" So soon back !" she cried. " When I 
came down yesterday, they told me you 
had gone to town, and probably would not 
retum; and I was so horribly vexed!" 

"Were you? That's kind of you, in- 
deed!" 
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" Well, you know — I mean — '^ 

" What you say. I believe that firmly, 
for you have thc credit of being quite un- 
conventional. No, I merely went to Lon- 
don on business, and tiiat finished I re- 
tumed at once. Where is your sister?'^ 

" Out." 

" And her husband T 

"How can you ask such a question? 
With her, of course. They have gone to 
pay a viät." 

" A Visit ; where ? I — I beg your par- 
don j how very rüde of me to ask such a 
question ! What a tell-tale £ace you have, 
Miss Creswell ! I saw the rudeness I had 
committed by your expression/' 

" You give me credit for more power 
than I poßsess. There was no Tudeness in 
your asking. They have gone to Wool- 
greaves." 

" To Woolgreaves !" 
" Yes. Mrs, Creswell called here two 
days ago— the day you went to London; 
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but Gertrude and George were out, so 
she left a note stating she was very anxious 
to see them, and they have gone over 
there to-day. They had no notion you 
would have come down, or they would 
not have gone. I am so sorry they're 
not here." 

" I confess I am not/' 

" Not sorry ! That's not polite. Why 
are you not sorry ?" 

" Because I wanted to talk to you." 

" To me ?' 

" Yes, to you. I've something to con- 
sult you about, in relation to my recent 
visit to town ; rather a difficult matter, 
but I have all faith in your good judg- 
ment." 

" I'm afraid you rate my judgment 
too highly, Mr. Joyce ; but at all events, 
you may be assured of my answering you 
honestly, and to the best of my power." 

"That is all I ask. That granted, I 
can make sure of the rest. And reaUy it 
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is not such a great matter after all. Only 
a little advice ; but such advice as only 
a woman — more than that, only a peculiar 
kind of woman — can give." 

" Do I fulfil the requirements ?" 

" Exactly/' 

" Then proceed at once ; and I will 
promise to answer exactly as I think." 

" Well, then, I have a friend, about my 
own age, of sufficiently mean birth, whose 
father was a man of restricted views and 
small mind, both cramped and narrowed 
by the doctrines of the religious sect to 
which he belonged, but whose mother was 
an angel. XJnfortunately the mother died 
too soon after the boy's birth to be of 
much good to him, beyond leaving him 
the recoUection of her sweet face and voice 
and influence — a recoUection which he 
cherishes to this day. After his wife's 
death the boy's father became more and 
more imbued with the sectarian doctrines, 
an undue observance of which had already 
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had its effect in big home, and, dying 
ßhortly after, left his son almost unpro- 
vided for, and friendless, save in such 
fnendship as the lad might have made 
for himself. This, however, proved suffi- 
cient. The master of the school at which 
thB lad attended took great interest in 
him, half- adopted him as it were, and, 
when the youth was old enough, took him 
as his assistant in the school. This would 
have met my. friend's views sufläciently — 
for he was a jJlodding hardworking fellow 
— ^had he had no other motive; but he 
had another : he was in love with the 
scboolmaeter's daughter, and she retumed 
the passion. Am I wearyipg you with 
this rigmarole ?" 

"You know you are not. Please go 
on!" 

" So they proceeded bx their Arcadian 
simplicity, until the schoolmaster died, 
leavoDig his wife and daughter nnprovided 
for ; and my jfriend had to go out into 
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the World to seek his fortune — ^to seek his 
bread rather, I should say — bread to be 
shared, as soon as he had found enough 
of it, with his betrothed. But while he 
was floundering away, throwing out a 
grappling-iron here and there, striving to 
attach himself to something where bread 
was to be camed, the young lady had a 
slice of cake offered to her, and, as she 
had always preferred cake to bread, she 
accepted it at once, and thought no more 
of the man who was hunting so eagerly 
for penny rolls for her sake. Tou follow 
me?" 

" Yes, yes ! Pray go on !" 

" Well, I'm nearly at the end of my 
story ! When my friend found that the 
only person in the world which was dear 
to him had treated him so basely he 
thought he should die, and he said he 
should, but he didn't. He suffered fright- 
fuUy ; he never attempts to deny that, 
though there was an end of all tbings for 
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liini ; that life was hencefinth a bbmk, and 
all that sort of thing, for wfaich see the 
circulatmg libraiy. And he recovered; he 
threw himself into the penny-roll hunting 
with greater vigonr than ever, and he sac- 
ceeded wonderfblly . For a time, wheneTer 
his thooghts tumed towards the woman 
who had treated him so ahamefolly, had 
jilted him so heartlessly, he was fall of 
anger and hopes for revenge, bat that 
period passed away, and the desire to im- 
prove his position, and to make progress 
in the work which he had andertaken, oc- 
cupied all his attention. Then he found 
that this was not sofficient ; that his heart 
yeamed for someone to love, for someone 
to be loved by, and he found that someone, 
bat he did not ask her to become his 
wife!" 

" He did not. Why not?" 

" Because he was afraid her mind 
might have been poisoned by some warped 
Story of his former engagement, some — " 
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" Could he swear to her that his story 
— ^as you have told it to me — is true ?" 

" He could, and he would !" 

" Then she would not be worthy of his 
love if she refused to believe him !" 

" Ah, Maude, dearest and best, is there 
any need to involve the story further ; have 
you not known its meaning from the out- 
set? Heart whole and intact, I offer you 
my band, and swear to do my best to make 
the rest of our lives happy if you take it. 
You don't answer. Ah, I don't want you 
to. Thanks, dear, a thousand times for 
giying me a new, fresh, worthy interest in 
life!" 

" You here, Mr. Joyce ? Why, when 
did you get back?' 

" Half an hour since, Gertrude. You 
did not expect me, I hear !" 

"Certainly not, or we shouldn't have 
gone out.. And we did no good after all." 

" No good ? How do you mean ?" 
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" 0, madam was out. However, bother 
raadam. Did you see Lady Caroline ?" 

" I did." 

"And did you settle about Maude's 
staying with us ?" 

" No." 

" Nor about her going to her lady- 
ship's ?" 

" No." 

" Why, what on earth was tbe use of 
your going to town ? What have you 
settled ?" 

" That she's to stay with— me." 

"With you?" 

" With me." 

"Why, you don't mean to say that 
you're going — that she's going — ?" 

" I do — exactly that.'* 

" 0, you dear Walter ! I am so de- 
lighted ! Here, George ! What did I aay 
about those three crows we saw as we were 
driving in the pony - chaise ? They did 
mean a wedding, after all!" 



CHAPTER XII. 

maeian's kesolve. 

To have an income of fifteen thousand a- 
year, and to be her own mistress, would, 
one would have imagined, have placed 
Marfan Creswell on the pinnacle of worldly 
success, and rendered her perfectly happy. 
In the wildest daydreams of her youth she 
had never thought of attainmg such an 
income, and such a position as that income 
afforded her. The pleasures of that position 
she had only just begun to appreciate ; for 
the life at Woolgreaves, though with its 
domestic comforts, its carriages and horses 
and attentive servants, infinitely superior to 
the life in the Helmingham school-house, 
had no flavour of the outside world. Her 
place in her particular sphere was very much 
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elevated, but that sphere was as circum- 
scribed as ever. It was not iintil after her 
husband's death that Marian feit she had 
really come into her kingdom. The indus- 
trious gentlemen who publish m the news- 
papers extracts from the last will and tes- 
taments of rieh or distinguished persons — 
thereby planting a weekly dagger in the 
bosoms of the impecunious, who are led by 
a Strange kind of fascination to read of the 
enormous sums gathered and bequeathed — 
had of course not overiooked the testament- 
ary disposition of Mr. Creswell, " of Wool- 
greaves, and Charleycourt Mills, Brocksopp, 
cotton-spinner and mill-owner," but had 
nobly placed him at the head of one of their 
weekly lists. So that when Mrs. Creswell 
" and suite," as they were good enough to de- 
scribe her servants in the local papers, ar- 
rived at the great hotel at Tunbridge Wells, 
the functionaries of that magnificent estab- 
lishment — great creatures aceustomed to as- 
sociate with the salt of the earth, and hav- 
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ing a proper contempt, which they do not 
suifer themselves to disguise, for the ordi- 
nary traveller — were fain to smile on her, 
and to give her such a welcome as only the 
knowledge of the extent to which they in- 
tended mulcting her in the bill could pos- 
sibly have extorted from them. The same 
kindly feeling towards her animated all the 
sojoumers in that pleasant watering-place. 
No sooner had her name appeared in the 
Strangers' List, no sooner had it been 
bnzzed about that she was the Mrs. Cres- 
well, whose husband had recently died, leav- 
ing her so wonderfully well off, than she be- 
came an object of mtense populär interest. 

Two ladies of title — the widow of a 
viscount (Irish), and the wife of a baronet 

« 

(English), insolvent, and at that moment 
in exile in the island of Coli, there hiding 
from his creditors — left cards on her, and 
earnestly desired the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance. The roistering youth of the 
place, the East-India colonels, the gay dogs 
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duperannuated from the govermnent Of- 
fices, the retired business-men, who, in tiie 
fallow leisure of their lives, did what they 
would,— aU looked on her with \(mgmg 
eyes, and set their wits to wca^k on all sorts 
of schemes to compass knowing her. Ovar 
the laity the clergy have a great advan- 
tage — ^their mission is in itself sufficient in- 
trodnction — ^and lists of all the local chari- 
ties, district churches to be erected, parson- 
ages to be repaired, and schools to be estab- 
lished, had been presented by those inter- 
ested in them to the rieh widow in per- 
son before she had been forty-eight hours 
in the place. 

It was very pleasant, this popnlarity, 
this being sought after and courted and 
made mnch of, and Marian enjoyed it tho- 
roughly. Unquestionably, she had never 
enjoyed anything so much in her previous 
life, and her enjoyment had no alloy. For 
although just before her husband's death, 
and for some little time after, she had had 
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certain twinges of conscience as to the part 
she had acted in leaving him Ignorant of all 
bar relations with Walter Joyce when she 
married him, that feehng had soon died 
away. Before leaving home she had had a 
keen experience of absolute enjoyment in 
signing cheques with her own name, and 
in bdng consulted by Mr. Teesdale as to 
some business of her estate, and this feel- 
ing increaaed very much during her stay at 
Tonbridge Wells. Nevertheless, she did not 
remain there very long ; she was pleased at 
being told that her duties required her at 
home, and she was by no means one to 
shirk such duties as the management of an 
enormous property uivolved. 

So Marian Creswell went back to Wool- 
greaves, and busied herseif in leaming the 
details of her Inheritance, in receiving from 
Mr. Teesdale an account of his past stew- 
ardship, and listening to his propositions 
for the future. It was very pleasant at 
first ; there were so many figures, the 
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amounts involved were so enormous, there 
were huge parchment deeds to look at, aiid 
actual painted maps of her estates. She 
had imagined that during that period just 
prior to their marriage, when she made 
herseif usejfiil to Mr. Creswell, she had ac- 
quired some notion of his wealth, but she 
now found she had not heard of a tenth 
part of it. There was a slate quarry in 
Wales, a brewery in Leamington, interest 
in Australian ships, liens on Indian rail- 
ways, and house property in London. 
There seemed no end to the wealth, and 
for the first few weeks, looking at the de- 
tails of it with her own eyes, or listening to 
the account of it in Mr. Teesdale's sonor- 
ous voice, afforded her real pleasure. Then 
gradually, and abnost imperceptibly, came 
back upon her that feeling which had over- 
whelmed her in her husband's lifetime, of 
which she had gotten rid for some little 
Space, but which now returned with fifty-fold 
free-questioning, " What is the good ofit all ?" 
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What indeed? She sat in the midst of 
her possessions more lonely than the poor- 
est cotter on any of her estates, — less 
cared for than the worn-out miner, for 
whom, after his day's toU, his wife prepared 
the evening meal, and his children huddled 
at his knee. Formerly her husband had 
been there, with his kindly face and his 
soft voice, and she had known that, not* 
withstanding all diJBference of age and tem- 
perament between them, so long as he lived 
there was one to love her with a devotion 
which is the lot of few in this world. Now 
he was gone, and she was alone. Alone ! 
It was a maddening thought to a woman 
of Marian's condition, without the consola- 
tion of religion, without the patience calmly 
to accept her fate, without the power of 
bowing to the inevitable. Where money was 
concemed she could scarcely bring herseif 
to recognise the inevitable, could scarcely 
understand that people of her wealth should, 
against their own will, be left alone in thid 
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World, and that love, friendship, and all their 
sweet associations, could not be bought. 

Love and friendship ! Of tbe latter she 
could scarcely be said to have had any ex- 
perience ; for Marian Ashurst was not a 
girl who made friends, and Mrs. Creswell 
found no one equal to being admitted to 
such a bond ; and as to the former, though 
she had enjoyed it once, she had almost for- 
gotten all about it. It came back to her, 
however, as she thought over it ; all the 
sweet words, the soft endearing epithets, 
and the loving looks came back to her, all 
the fond memory of that time when, for a 
period, the demon of avarice was stiUed, the 
gnawing desire for money, and what money 
in her idea might bring, was quenched ; 
when she was honestly proud of her lover, 
happy in the present, and expectant of the 
future. She recoUectd the poor dresses 
and the cheap trinkets which she had in, 
those days; the wretched little presents 
which she and Walter had exchanged, and 
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the pleasure she experienced at receiving 
them at his hands. She remembered the 
locket, with her portrait, which she had 
given him, and wondered what had become 
of it. He had it, doubtless, yet, for he had 
never returned it to her, not even in that 
first wild access of rage which he may 
have feit at the receipt of the letter an- 
nouncing her intended marriage, nor since, 
when he had cooled down into comparative 
carelessness. Surely that argued something 
in her favour? Surely that showed that 
he had yet some lingering regard for her ? 
In all that had been told her of him — and 
specially during the election time she had 
heard much — no mention had ever been 
made of any woman to whom he was pay- 
ing attention. She had thought of that 
before ; she remembered it delightedly 
now. Could it be that in the secret re- 
cesses of his heart there glimmered yet, un- 
quenched, a spark of love for her, the idol 
of his youth? It was not unlikely, she 
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thought ; he was very romantic, as she re- 
membered him — just the sort of man in 
whom commerce with the World woidd be 
insufficient to blot out early impressions, to 
efface cherished Ideals. 

Could it be possible that the great erisis 
in her life was yet to come ? That the op- 
portunity was yet to be given her of hav- 
ing wealth and position, and, to share them 
with her, a husband whom she could love, 
and of whom she could be proud? Her 
happiness seemed almost too great ; and yet 
it was there on the cards before her. For- 
getting all she had done, and shutting her 
eyes to the fact that she herseif had made 
an enormous gulf between them, she blindly 
argued to herseif that it was impossible 
such love as Walter Joyce' s for her could 
ever be wholly eradicated, that some spark 
of its former fire must yet remain in its ashes, 
and needed but tact and opportunity on 
her part to fan it again into a flame. What 
would not life be, then, were that accom- 
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plished? She had been pleased with the 
notion of entering society as Mr. Creswell's 
wife (poor prosaic Mr. Creswell!), but as 
the wife of Walter Joyce, who was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gould, one of the most rising 
men of the day, and who would have her 
fortune at his back to further his schemes 
and advance his interests, what might not 
be done! Marian glowed with delight at 
this ecstatic daydream ; sat cherishing it for 
hours, thinking over all kinds of combi- 
nations ; finally put it aside with the füll 
determination to take some steps towards 
seeing Walter Joyce at once. 

How hicky it was, she thought, that 
she had behaved amiably on the announce- 
ment of Gertrude Creswell's marriage, and 
not, as she had feit inclined at first to do, 
returned a savage, or at best a formal, ans- 
wer ! These people, these Benthalls, were 
just those through whose agency her de- 
signs must be carried out. They werp 
very friendly with Walter, and of course 
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saw something of him ; indeed, she had 
heard that he was expected down to 
stay at Helmingham, so soon as he could 
get away from London. If she played her 
Cards well — not too openly at first, but 
with circumspection — she might make good 
use of these people ; and as they would not 
be too well off, even with the interest of 

■ 

Gertrude's money, if they had a family 
(and these sort of people, poor parsons and 
schoolmasters — James Ashurst's daughter 
had already leamed to speak in that way 
— always had a large number of children) 
she might be able, in time, to buy their 
Services and monld them to her will. 

It was under the influence of these feel- 
ings that Marian had determined on being 
exceedingly polite to the Benthalls, and she 
regretted very much that she had been 
away from home at the time when they 
called on her. She wrote a note to that 
effect to Mrs. Benthall, and intimated her 
Intention of retuming the visit almost im- 
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mediately. Mrs. Benthall showed the note 
to her husband, who read it and lifted his 
eyebrows, and asked his wife what it 
meant, and why the widow had suddenly 
become so remarkably attached to them. 
Mrs. Benthall professed her inability to ans- 
wer his question, but remarked that it 
was a good thing that " that" was all set- 
tled between Maude and Walter, before 
Walter came in madam's way again. 

"But he isn't likely to come in her 
way again," said the Reverend George. 

"I don't know that," said Gerty; "this 
sudden friendship for us looks to me very 
much as though — " 

'' You don't mean to say you think Mrs. 
Creswell intends making a convenience of 
US?'' asked Mr. Benthall. 

" I think she did so intend,'' said Ger- 
trude; "but she — " 

"Well have nothing of that sort !" 
cried Mr. Benthall, going through that 
process which is known as "flaring-up;" 
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** we can get on well enough without her, 
and her presents, and if — " 

*' Ah, you silly thing/' interrupted Ger- 
trude, "don't you see that when Walter 
marries Maude, there will be an end of 
any use to which we could be put by Mrs. 
Creswell, even if we were not going away 
to the Newmanton Hving in a very few 
weeks ? You may depend upon it, that 
as soon as she hears the news — and I wiU 
take care to let her know it when she 
calls here — she will gracefuUy retire, and 
during the remainder of our stay in Helm- 
ingham we shall see very little more of 
the rieh widow/' 

On the night of his acceptance by 
Maude Creswell, Walter wrote a long letter 
to Lady Caroline. He wrote it in his room, 
— ^the old •room in which he used to sleep 
in his usher-days : he had bargained to have 
that when he came down, — when all the 
household was in bed, after an evening 
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passed by him in eamest conversation with 
Maude and Gertrude, while Mr, Benthall 
busied himself with an arrangement of 
affairs consequent upon bis giving up the 
scbool, which he had decided upon doing 
at midsummer. In the course of that long 
conversation Walter mentioned that he was 
about to write to Lady Caroline, acqaaint- 
ing her with what had taken place, and 
also told the girls of bis having consulted 
her previous to the step which he had 
taken. He thought this information, as 
showing Lady Caroline's approbation of 
the match, would be hailed with great 
deUght ; and he was surprised to see a 
look pass between Maude and Gertrude, 
and to hear the latter say : 

*• Walter, you don't mean to say you 
asked Lady Caroline's advice as to your 
marrying Maude !'' 

" Certainly I did ; and I'm sure Maude 
will see nothing stränge in it. She knows 
perfectly well that — '' 
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"It is not for Maude's sake that I 
spoke ; but— but, Walter, had you no idea, 
no suspicion that — ^^ 

" That what, my dear Gertrude ? Pray 
finish your sentence/' 

"That Lady Caroline cared for you 
herseif?" 

" Cared for me !'' 

" Cared for you ! loved you ! wanted 
to marry you ! Can I find plainer language 
than that ?" 

"Good heavens, child, what nonsense 
are you talking ! There is not the re- 
motest foundation for any such belief. 
Lady Caroline is my kindest and best 
friend. If there were no social diflference 
between us, I should say she had behaved 
to me as a sister ; but as for anything eise 
— ^nonsense, Gertrude !" 

Gertrude said no more ; she merely 
shrugged her Shoulders and changed the 
subject. But the eflFect of that conversa- 
tion was not lost on Walter Joyce. It 
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showed in the tone of his letter to Lady 
Caroline written that night, softening it 
and removing it entirely from the brusque 
and business-like style of correspondence 
which he generally indulged in. 

The next day he leffc Helmingham early, 
having had a stroU with Maude, — ^in which 
he expressed his wish that the marriage 
should take place as soon as possible, — and 
a short talk with Gertrude, in which, how- 
ever, he made no reference to the topic 
discussed on the previous evening. 

It was a lucky thing that Mr. Joyce 
had started by an early train ; for the Ben- 
thalls had scarcely finished their luncheon, 
before there was a violent ringing at the 
gate-bell, — there was no servant in the 
county who, for his size, could make more 
noise than Marianus tiger, — and Mrs. Cres- 
well was announced. She had driven the 
ponies slowly over from Woolgreaves, and 
had been enjoying the bows and adulation 
of the villagers as she came along. Though 
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of course she had driven through the vil- 
lage scores of times, she had never been 
to the schoolhouse since she left it with 
her mother on their memorable visit to 
Woolgreaves, that visit which resulted in 
her marriage. 

She was not an emotional woman, Mrs. 
Creswell ; but her heart beat rather faster 
than its placid wont as she crossed the 
threshold of the gate, and stepped at once 
into , the garden, where so many of the 
scenes of her early history had been passed. 
There was the lawn, as untidy as in her 
poor father's days, bordered by the big elm- 
trees, under whose shadow she had walked 
in the duU summer evenings, as the hum 
from the dormitories settled down into 
silence and slumber; and her lover was 
free to join her there, and to walk with her 
until their frugal supper was announced. 
There were the queer star- and pear-shaped 
flower-beds, the virginia-creeper waving in 
feathery elegance along the high wall, the 
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other side of which was put to far more 
practica! purposes — bore stucco instead of 
climbers, and reechoed to the balls of the 
fives-players. There were the narrow waJks, 
the old paintless gate-bell, that lived be- 
hind iron bars, the hideous stone pine- 
apples on either side of the door, just as 
she remembered them. 

In the drawing - room, too, where she 
was received by Mrs. Benthall, with the 
exception of a smell of stale tobacco, there 
was no difference : the old paper on the 
walls, the old fumiture, the old dreary 
out-look. 

After the first round of visiting-talk, 
Marian asked Gertrude how she liked her 
new home. 

Gerty was, if anything, frank. 

"Well, I like it pretty well," she said. 
"Of course it's all new to me, and the 
boys are great fun." 

" Are they ?" said Marian, with an odd 
smile ; " they must have changed a great 
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deal. I know I didn't tbink them ' great 
W in My day." 

"Well, I mean for a little time. Of 
course they'd bore one awfuUy very soon, 
and I tbink this place would bore one 
frigbtfully after a time, so dull and grim, 
isn't it ?" 

" It's very quiet ; but you mustn't let 
it bore you, as you call it." 

"0, that won't matter much, because 
it will only be for so sbort a time." 

" So sbort a time ! Are you going to 
leave Helmingham ?" 

" yes ; haven't you heard ? George 
has got a living — such a jolly place, they 
say — ^in the Isle of Wight ; Newmanton 
they call it ; and we give up here at mid- 
Summer." 

" I congratulate you, my dear Gertrude, 
as much as I bewail my own misfortune. 
I was looking forward with such pleasure 
to having you within reachable distance in 
this horribly unneighbourly neighbourhood, 
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and now you dash all my hopes ! Whence 
did Mr. Benthall get this singular piece 
of good fortune ?" 

" George got the presentation from Lord 
Hetherington, who is a great friend of Wal 
— I mean of a great friend of ours. And 
Lord Hetherington had seen George in 
London, and had taken a fancy to him, 
as so many people do; and he begged 
his friend to oflPer this living to George." 

" That is very delightful indeed ; I must 
congratulate you, though I must say I de- 
serve a medal for my selflessness in doing 
so. It will be charming for your sister, 
too ; she never liked this part of the coun- 
try much, I think ; and of course she will 
live with you T 

" No, not live with us ; we shall see 
her whenever she can get away from Lon- 
don, I hope." 

" From London ! ah, I forgot. Of course 
she will make your friend Lady — Man — 
Lady Mansergh's her head-quarters ?" 
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" No ; you are not right yet, Mrs. Cres- 
well," Said Gertrude, smiling in great de- 
light, and showing all her teeth. "The 
fact is, Maude is going to be married, and 
after her marriage she will live the greater 
part of the year in London." 

" To be married ! indeed !" said Marian 
— she always hated Maude much worse than 
Gertrude. — " May one ask to whom ?" 

"O certainly; everyone will know it 
now, — to the new member here, Mr. 
Joyce." 

" Indeed !" said Marian quite calmly 
(trust her for that !). "I shonld think 
they would be excellently matched ! — My 
dear Gertrude, how on earth do you get 
these flowers to grow in a room ? Mine 
are all blighted, the merest brown horrors." 

"Would he prefer that pale spiritless 
girl— not spiritless, but missish, knowing 
nothing of the World and its ways — to a 
woman who could stand by his side in 
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an emergency, and help him throughout 
bis life? Am I to be for ever finding 
one or other of these doll-children in my 
way ? Shall I give up this last new 
greatest hope simply because of this pre- 
posterous obstacle? Invention too, per- 
haps, of the other girl's, to annoy me. 
Walter is not that style of man — ^last per- 
son on earth to fancy a bread-and-butter 
miss, who — We will see who shall win in 
this round. This is an excitement which 
I certainly had not expected." 

And the ponies never went so fast 
before. 
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THE RESÜLT. 



The second day after Mrs. CresweU's visit 
to Helmingham, Walter Joyce was sitting 
in his Chambers hard at work. The ap- 
proaching change in his condition had 
aflfected him very little indeed. He had 
laughed to himself to think how little. 
He would have laughed more had he not 
at the same time reflected that it is not a 
particularly good sign for a man to be so 
much overwhelmed by business or so ge- 
nerally careless as to what becomes of him, 
as to look upon his marriage with very 
little elation, to prepare for it in a very 
matter-of-fact and unromantic way. That 
no man can serve two masters we know 
on the best authority; and there are two 
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who certainly will not brook being served 
at the same time by the one worshipper, 
love and ambition. Joyce had been coiirt- 
ing the latter deity for many months with 
unexampled assiduity, and with very ex- 
cellent success, and, in reality, had never 
swerved in bis allegiance. He was afraid 
he had ; he induced himself to believe that 
that desire for someone to share his life 
with him was really legitimate love-prompt- 
ing, whereas it was much more likely a 
mere wish, springing from vanity, to have 
someone always at band with the censer, 
someone to play the part of the stage- 
confidante, and receive aU his outpourings 
while at the same time she was loud in his 
praises. The love which he feit for Maude 
CresweU differed as much from the passion 
with which, in the bygone years, Marian 
Ashiirst had inspired him, as the thick 
brown turgid Rhine-stream which flows 
past Emmerich diflfers from the bright, 
limpid, diamondrsprayed water which flashes 
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down at Schaffhausen ; but there was 
" body" in it, as there is in the Rhine-stream 
at Emmerich, sufficient to keep him straight 
from any of the insidious attacks of am- 
bition, as he soon had occasion to prove. 

Not that the news which Gertrude 
Benthall had confided to him in regard to 
Lady Caroline Mansergh had touched him 
one whit. In the first place, he thought 
Gertrude had deceived herseif, or, at all 
events, had misconstrued the feelings by 
which Lady Caroline was actuated towards 
him ; and in the second — supposing the 
girl was right, and all was as she believed 
— ^it would not have had the smallest in- 
fluence in altering anything he had done. 
He was not a brilliant man, Walter Joyce, 
clever in his way, but lacking in savoir- 
faire; but he had a rough odd kind of 
common sense which stood him in better 
stead than mere worldly experience, and 
that showed him that in his true position 
the very jvorst thing he could have done 
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for himself would have been to go in for 
a great alliance. Such a proceeding would 
have alienated the afffections and the confi- 
dence of all those people who had made 
him what he was, or rather who had seen 
him stniggle up to the position he enjoyed, 
and given him a helping-hand at the last. 
But it was because he had struggled up 
himself by his own exertions that they 
liked him, whereas any effort in his 
favour by the aid of money or patronage 
would have sent them at once into the 
Opposition ranks. No, Lady Caroline was 
still the kindest, the dearest, the best of 
his friends ! He found a letter from her 
on his return to Chambers, füll of warm 
congratulations, telling him that she was 
compelled to follow the medical advice of 
which she had spoken to him, and to leave 
London for a few weeks ; but she hoped 
on her retum to welcome him and his bride 
to Chesterfield-street, and retain them ever 
on the very narrow list of her chiefest inti- 
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mates. He was engaged on a letter to 
Jack Byrne when there came a sharp clear 
knock at the door; such a different knock 
from that usually given by the printer's 
boy, hb most constant visitor, that ke 
laid down his pen, and called sonorously, 
"Comein!" 

The handle was tumed quietly, the 
door was opened quickly, and Mariau 
Creswell came into the room, 

Walter did not recognise her at first ; 
her veU was half over her face, and she 
was Standing with her back to the light. 
A minute after, he exclaimed, " Mrs. Cres- 
well !" 

" Yes, Mr. Joyce ; Mrs. Creswell ! 
You did not expect me." 

'*I did not, indeed. You are, I con- 
fess, one of the last persons I should have 
expected to see in these rooms." 

" No doubt ; that is perfectly natural ; 
but I come on a matter of business." 

" As does everyone who favours me 
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with a visit. I cannot imagine anyone Com- 
ing here for pleasure. Pray be seated ; 
take the ' client's chair.' " 

" You are very bright and genial, Mr. 
Joyce j as every successful man is." 

" As every man ought to be, Mrs. Gres- 
well; as every tolerably successful man 
can afford to be.'' 

" I suppose you wonder how I found 
your address." 

" Not the least in the world. ünfor- 
tunately I know too well that it is in the 
archives of the Post-office Directory. Be- 
hold the painful evidences of the fact!" 
and he pointed to a table covered with 
papers. " Petitions, begging-letters, pam- 
phlets, circulars, all kinds of unreadable 
literature." 

" Yes ; but I don't study the Post-office 
Directory^ as a rule." 

" No ; but you looked at it to-day, be- 
cause you had an object in view. Given 
the object, you will not hesitate ±o depart 
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in any way from your usual course, Mrs. 
CresweU." 

"I will not pretend to ignore your 
sarcasm, nor will I say whether it is de- 
served or undeserved, though perhaps my 
presence here just now should have in- 
duced you to spare me." 

"I did not mean to be sarcastic; I 
simply gave utterance to a thought that 
came into my mind. You said you came 
on a matter of business ? I must be rüde 
enough to remind you that I am very 
busy just now." 

"I will detain you a very short time; 
but, in the first place, let us drop this 
fencing and folly. You know my husband 
is dead?" 

Joyce bowed. 

'^ And that I am left with a large, a 
very large fortune at my disposal?" 

" I heard so, not merely when I was 
down at Hehningham the other day, but 
here in London. It is common talk.*' 
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" You were down in Helmingham the 
other day ? Ah, of course ! However, 
suppose I had come to you to say — " and 
she paused. 

Joyce looked at her mth great com- 
posure. " To say !" he repeated. 

" I must go through with it/' she mut- 
tered beneath her breath. "To say that 
the memory of old days is always rising 
in my mind, the sound of old words and 
places always ringing in my ears, the re- 
membrance of old looks almost driving me 
mad ! Suppose I had come to say all this 
— and this besides — share that fortune with 
me!" 

" To say that to me /" 

" To you !" 

" It is excessively poKte of you, and 
of course I am very much flattered, neces- 
sarily. But, Mrs. Creswell, there is one 
thing that would prevent my accepting 
your very generous offer." 

" And that is — " 
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" I am engaged to be married." 

" I had heard some report of that kind ; 
but, knowing you as I do, I had set very 
little Store by it. Walter Joyce, I have 
followed your fortunes, so far as they have 
been made pubUc, for many months, and 
I have Seen how, step by step, you have 
pushed yourself forward. You have done 
well, very well; but there is a future for 
you far beyond your present, if you but 
take advantage of the opportunity which 
I now offer you. With the fortune which 
I ask you to share with me-a fortune, 
mind; not a few thousand pounds such as 
you are anticipating with Maude Greswellj 
but with a fortune at your back, and your 
talents, you may do anything ; there is 
no Position which might not be open to 
you," 

" You are drawing a tempting pic- 
ture." 

" I am drawing a true one ; for in addi- 
tion to your own brains, you would have 
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those of a woman to aid you : a woman, mind, 
who has done for herseif what she proposes 
to do for you; who has raised herseif to 
the Position she always longed for — a 
woman with skill to scheme, and courage 
to carry out. Do you foUow me ?" 

" Perfectly." 

*' And you agree ?" 

" I think not. I'm afraid it's impos- 
sible. I know it's not an argument that 
will weigh mth you at aU, or that, per- 
haps, you will be able to understand ; but, 
you see, my word is pledged to this young 
lady." . 

'^ Is that all ? 1 should think some 
means might be found to compensate the 
young lady for her loss." 

Walter Joyce's face was growing very 
dark, but Marian did not perceive it. 

" No, it is not all," he said coldly ; " the 
thing would be impossible, even if that 
reason did not exist.'' 

She saw that her shaft had missed its 
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mark, but she atos determined to bring him 
down, so tried another. 

"Ah, Walter," she said, "do you answer 
me like this ? In memory of the dear old 
days — " 

"Stop!" he cried, bringing his band 
down heavily on the writing-table before 
him, and springing to his feet. " Stop !" he 
cried, in a voice very different from the cold 
polite tone in which he had hitherto spoken ; 
" don't name those times, or what passed in 
them, for in your mouth such allusions 
would be almost blasphemy. Marian Cres- 
well — and the mere fact that I have to call 
you by that name ought to have told you 
what would be my answer to your propo- 
sition before you caijie here — ^perhaps if I 
were starving I might take an alms of you, 
but under no other circumstance would I 
touch a farthing of that money which you 
pride your seif on having secured. You 
must have been strangely forgetful when 
you talked to me, as you did just now, of 
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having ' raised yourself to the position you 
always longed for,' and of having ' skill to 
scheme and courage to carry out ' what you 
desire. You forgot, surely, that in those 
words you told me — ^what I knew before, by 
the way — that you longed for your present 
position wh jle you were my promised -svife ; 
and that you were bringing your skill and 
your courage to work to obtain it, while I 
was striving, and hoping, and slaving for 
you/' 

"We had better put an end to this 
interview," said Marian, attempting to rise. 
'' Ah, Walter, spare me !" 

"Spare you!" he cried in unaltered 
tones. "Did you spare me while all this 
was going on ? Did you spare me 
when — " he opened a drawer at his side 
and took out a folded paper, — " when you 
wrote me this cruel letter, blasting my 
hopes and driving me to despair, and al- 
most to madness ? Spare you ! Who have 
you spared? Did you spare those girls, 
the nieces of the kindly old man whom 
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you manied, or, because they were in 
your way, did not have them turned out 
of his house, their natural home? Did 
you spare the old man himself when you 
saw him fretting against the step which 
you had compelled him to take ? Who 
have you spared, whom have you not over- 
ridden, in your reckless career of avarice 
and ambition?" 

She sat cowed and trembling for a 
moment, then raised her head and looked 
at him with flashing eyes. 

''I am much obliged to you, Mr. 
Joyce," she said in a very hard voice, that 
came clipping out between her tight lips, — , 
" I am much obliged to you for permitting 
me to be present at a private rehearsal 
of one of your speeches. It was very good, 
and does you great credit. You have de- 
cidedly improved since I saw you on the 
platform at Brocksopp. Your style is per- 
haps a little turgid, a little bombastic, 
but that doubtless is in accordance with 
the taste of those of whose sentiments you 
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are the chosen and the populär exponent. 
I must ask you to see me to the cab at 
the door. I am unaccustomed to London, 
and have no footman with me. Thanks!'' 
And she walked out of the door which he 
had opened for her, and preceded him 
down the staircase, with a volcano raging 
in her breast, but with the most perfect 
outward composure. 

See the curtain now about to drop on 
this little drama, — comedy of manners 
rather, — where nothing or no one has been 
in extremes ; where the virtuous people 
have not been wholly virtuous ; and where 
the wickedest have had far less carmine 
and tinsel than the Author has on former 
oecasions found a necessity to use. There 
is no need to " dress" the characters with 
military precision in a straight line ; for 
there is no "tag'' to be spoken, no set 
Speech to be delivered ; and, moreover, the 
characters are all dispersed. 

Gertrude and her husband are in 
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their Beaside home, happy in each other 
and their children. Walter and his wife 
are very happy, too, in their quiet way. 
He has not made any wonderful position 
for himself as yet ; but he is doing well, 
and is well thought of by his party. Dr. 
Osbome has retired from practice ; but 
most of the Helmingham and Brocksopp 
folk are going on much in their usual way. 
And Marfan Creswell ? The woman 
with the peaked face and the scanty hair 
tuming gray, who is seldom at her own 
house, but appears suddenly at Brighton, 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Torquay, and dis- 
appears as suddenly, is Marian Creswell. 
The chosen quarry of impostors and syco- 
phants, she has not one Single friend in 
whom to confide, one creature to care for 
her. She is alone with her wealth, which 
is merely a bürden to her, and has not 
the power of affording her the smallest 
gratification. 

THE END. 
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